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C.A.A.S. LOOKS TO THE FUTURE! 


We live in an age of great social unrest and of 
widespread cultural upheaval, both at home and 
abroad. Old patterns of social organization are being 
disrupted and replaced by new patterns that exclude 
many practices long considered essential to the main- 
tenance and development of civilized society. The 
objectives of social organization are being redefined 
largely in terms of material security and gain that 
are to be if not actually guaranteed, to all 
members of the community through a planned eco- 
nomy imposed and regulated by political minions 
dedicated to the philosophy of bureaucratic govern- 
mental supervision of the total economic life of all 
the citizens. 


assured, 


The basic causes of this major emphasis on the 
material welfare of society, and on the delegation of 
authority to the central government so to regulate 
all economic factors as to ensure this welfare, stem 
from: (1) the enormous increase in the world’s 
population in the past century, and (2) the rapid 
decline of the world’s known supply of raw materials. 
No one, therefore, should be surprised that the ap- 
plied sciences have been developed to a phenomenal 
extent in this same century, for in this area must be 
1. Paper read at the 50th Annual Meeting of the Classical 


Association of the Atlantic States, New York City, April 
26-27, 1957 


found keys to the solution of the economic stresses 
imposed yearly by millions more of human popula- 
tion in a world of shrinking natural resources. For 
the same reasons it should cause no wonder that 
vocational programs of every sort have been intro- 
duced into our public schools, and more recently into 
our colleges, for young men and women must be 
trained to contribute effectively to the intensive, 
highly variegated, and complicated economy of the 
modern industrialized world. The concomitant need 
for increasing the formal study of political science, 
economics, sociology, and psychology has also given 
to these subjects a position of prominence in the 
curricula of schools and colleges. 


Some of you may think that these observations 
constitute a strange preface to the topic which | 
have been invited to discuss with you. Yet, it seems 
to me most important that all classisists should clearly 
recognize and keep in mind the profound changes 
that have come about in the economic and political 
world of the past century, if they wish to see in 
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correct, undistorted perspective their professional 
position in that world. This is especially true for us 
at this point in the history of our Association, when, 
against the background of our first half century of 
growth, we try to envision the role that we should 
and can play in the next fifty years, years that will 
be yet more pregnant with social change and educa- 
tional innovation. 


Apropos, therefore, to my prefatory remarks, | 
should say that we stand to gain absolutely nothing, 
if we attempt to better our present position by de- 
crying the forces, the movements, and the agents 
that collectively have diminished the role of clas- 
sical studies in the secondary schools, the high schools, 
and the colleges and universities. The social and 
economic conditions under which these studies once 
enjoyed a very prominent, in fact a favored position 
in the curriculum have not, to be sure, entirely dis- 
appeared. But they no longer obtain in nearly the 
same degree, for in many respects they have been 
superseded by others dictated chiefly by economic 
urgency. I do not believe, moreover, that these con- 
ditions were deliberately seized upon by educators 
and administrators as a convenient means of “getting 
rid of the Classics,” on the basis of the vulgar argu- 
ment that the Classics have nothing of value to 
contribute to the basic education of boys and girls 
in the contemporary world. The immediate and 
fundamental cause for the decline in the study of 
the Classics is, I believe, to be identified with the 
pressures that the proletariat have been permitted 
to exert upon our system of mass education, pressures 
that have material gain as their major, if not sole, 
objective 

It was inevitable that such demands upon the 
educational system should flatly question the validity 
of including in the curricular studies of the public 
school boy or girl of average or sub-average scho- 
lastic ability any subject not contributing directly 
to such a student's preparation for a vocational, as 
opposed to a professional, career. The same argu- 
ment held good also with regard to the large number 
of above average and of truly gifted students who, 
with no prospect of having the financial means of 
attending college, were encouraged to share the vo- 
cational outlook and aims of their less talented 
fellow students. 


As the public schools, therefore, developed more 
and more into vocational schools for the rank and 
file of American boys and girls, and as facilities for 
accommodating more and more students in this 
category were provided, the high school curriculum, 
which in most respects was college preparatory in 
content and scope, was so reorganized as to con- 
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stitute a terminal program for vocational students. 
The “practical” programs increasing in size and 
variety pushed such college preparatory subjects as 
Greek, Latin, French, German, algebra, geometry, 
and the natural sciences into the background and 
made it less and less possible for these subjects to 
be made available to interested, as well as to gifted, 
students. These subjects were now denominated as 
insupportable “academic luxuries” in many com- 
munities where once they had flourished. The able 
students who these many years have thus been de- 
prived of a sound academic education are the un- 
recorded martyrs to the shortsightedness, rather than 
maliciousness, of educational planners who capitu- 
lated to the mass demands created by rapid and vast 
economic change. 


But we must also hold college and university 
administrators accountable for their failure to in- 
terpret and to make provision for these demands 
any more intelligently than did high school princi- 
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pals and superintendents. In overlooking the fact 
that the high school diploma of the vocationally 
trained student did not include several subjects (not 
to mention proficiency in these subjects) that for- 
merly were considered necessary for admission to 
college, they thereby gave at least tacit support to 
the argument that these subjects were no longer of 
any fundamental value to the education of the 
American boy and girl. Furthermore, by granting 
admission to students presenting such inadequate 
credentials, they not only depressed their admission 
requirements but also had to set up curricula that 
these boys and girls could enroll in immediately 
after graduation from high school, without en- 
countering serious difficulties. 

Thus, many self-styled institutions of higher 
learning were not reluctant to introduce programs 
which, in part or in the whole, so supplemented the 
educational program of the high school as to provide, 
under the semblance of “higher education,” little 
more than the better high schools had once provided 
as a matter of course to all their students. Many 
colleges and universities, without so much as an 
apology, set up vocational schools which to all in- 
tents and purposes were in no respects different from 
the manual training schools and the business colleges 
of my boyhood years than that they were located on 
campuses dignified with the title, the social organiza- 
tion, and the physical appurtenances of a college. 

Fortunately, the majority of the well-endowed 
private colleges and universities resisted the same 
mass pressures to which almost all of the publicly 
supported state universities and the poor private 
colleges acquiesced with a willingness and an eager- 
ness that now is beginning to embarrass them. For 
today America, under the yet more demanding pres- 
sures of international tension and of conflicting 
ideologies, is finally awakening to the fact that in all 
respects it is wasteful economically, as well as dan- 
gerous for the national security, to make such com- 
paratively small provision for the education of the 
talented boy and girl, no matter what their specific 
educational objectives may be. The recognition of 
superior talent and a careful stage by stage process 
of selectivity (so abhorrent to the advocates of mass 
vocational education) must, therefore, again become 
the rule, rather than the exception, in the operation 
of our entire educational program from start to 
finish. Only thus can the best minds of every new 
generation be early identified and continually en- 
couraged, irrespective of wealth and family back- 
ground, to develop their talents to the fullest extent 
for the benefit of the less talented, as well as for 
their own satisfaction. Thus, and thus alone, can 
leadership be divorced from mere title and be based 


on sound, superior ability tried and tested by the 
stiffest sort of educational training and competition. 


I may have tried your patience in sketching this 
background of the sweeping changes in American 
education within the period of my own lifetime and 
that of the Association. Yet, | am firmly convinced 
that only against this background can we intelligent- 
ly project the future of the C.A.A.S. All plans that 
fail to do so will be far out of focus and will actually 
do much harm to the future of classical studies by 
their ridiculous lack of true perspective. I hasten to 
assure you that I lay no claim to prophetic power, 
to proficiency in the mantic art. All that | am about 
to suggest derives quite simply from my experience 
as a teacher of Latin at the university level over the 
period of the past thirty-five years, from my close 
contacts with professional colleagues, and from my 
richly rewarding years of service to the C.A.AS. in 
one official capacity or another. On all these scores 
many of you are better qualified than I am to venture 
into oracular utterance. Yet, with your indulgence, 
I shall attempt to define the grounds on which the 
Association, instructed by the rich experience of its 
first fifty years, can, I believe, confidently look for- 
ward to a yet brighter future in the next half century. 


Let us first accept as Axiom 1 that there seems 
not to be the slightest probability that social and 
economic trends will change so completely from 
their present course as to prompt the return of the 
Classics as subjects to be required of all students 
enrolled in the academic curriculum of the high 
school and the college. Let us accept as its corollary 
that within the greatly segmented socio-educational 
program of the modern school the Classics would 
stand to lose much more than they might gain, if 
they were imposed by requirement on all academic 
students. Let us advance as Axiom 2 that the Classics 
can make a unique and significant contribution to 
the education of those academic students who will 
be selected in ever greater numbers for special atten- 
tion on the basis of their superior ability for serious, 
intensive study. Let us advance as a corollary that 
the Classics are, therefore, essential to the education 
of all academic students of superior ability and shall, 
therefore, be required subjects in the curriculum of 
such students. 


If we accept these axioms and their corollaries, 


2. Since the writing of this paper, the rapid and far from 
encouraging course of world events has compelled American 
educators, politicians, and publicists to make a determined 
effort to locate the causes of the serious deficiencies in the 
American educational system. Their published findings are 
not a revelation to classicists of my age and experience; 
they fully confirm the argument in the foregoing paragraph. 
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we must accept also three basic propositions that 
are their logical developments. Proposition 1 requires 
us to demonstrate that we have the intelligence, as 
well as the courage, to make any and all changes in 
our traditional materials and methods that will more 
completely satisfy the educational needs and outlook 
of the academic student in the contemporary world. 
Proposition 2 requires us to demonstrate the suc- 
cessive steps by which these materials and methods 
add up to a total, integrated program that is demon- 
strably practicable and eminently practical. Proposi- 
tion 3 may prove to be the most difficult for the 
C.A.A.S. to solve, yet its very life depends on arriv- 
ing at the correct solution by the shortest line of 
reasoning possible. It requires the C.A.A.S. to demon- 
strate that, as a professional organization, it exists 
for the free, unrestricted exchange of the current 
academic activities of its constituent members, that 
is, that through its official organ of publication, as 
well as in its periodic program and business meet- 
ings, it provides to all its members a ready forum 
for such profitable exchange. It must demonstrate 
simultaneously that it is the official mouthpiece 
through which its members collectively address them- 
selves to other professional organizations and to the 
general public, in order that its position may com- 
mand attention and respect in educational circles 
everywhere. 


The Association's term of life, like that of all 
other human institutions, will, therefore, be defined 
by its continuing vitality, that is, by its capacity to 
renew its energy from the environment in which 
it exists and to adjust itself intelligently and satisfac- 
torily to changing circumstances within that environ- 
ment. If, for one reason or another, it should lose 
this capacity for growth and adaptation, it will move 
toward decline and ultimate extinction. 


We dare not, therefore, ignore the fact that the 
Association has suffered a considerable loss in vitality 
within the period of the past two decades. This loss 
stems largely from its increasing proccupation with 
the interests of those members who, as research 
scholars, provide the vitamins and antibiotics that 
are so necessary to the academic well-being of college 
and university professors. Thus, it has been giving 
less and less attention to the other of the two sources 
from which it must derive and renew its energy, 
namely, the teachers in the public schools. By not 
adequately representing their interests also, it has 
lost their support in membership and in subscription 
to The Classical Weekly to an alarming degree. Since, 
moreover, many students today begin their study of 
the Classics in college, their teachers have interests 
and problems not greatly different from those of 
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classical teachers in the high schools. Hence, in this 
area, too, there has been a great decline in members 
and subscribers. The argument that some members 
have advanced, when this situation has been dis- 
cussed, is as shocking as it is disastrously short- 
sighted. It is, I dare say, litle more than explosive 
rhetoric to assert categorically that all teachers of the 
Classics within a given geographical division should 
recognize that it is to their professional advantage 
to enlist under the banner of the classical association 
defined by these boundaries. Such wide support can 
be won and maintained only if the banner is a 
practical, as well as a nominal, rallying point for all 
the classical teachers in that division, irrespective 
of their individual professional positions. 

It is appropriate in this connection, and certainly 
on this occasion, to recall the unifying, as well as 
informative, role which The Classical Weekly played 
in the activities of the Association during the long 
and distinguished editorial regime of the late Profes- 
sor Charles Knapp. However much contributors had 
reason at times to question the pungency and length 
of his editorial notations, no one could doubt that 
in his hands the C.W. was distinctively what it pur- 
ported to be, namely, the official organ of publication 
of the C.A.A.S. The articles, convention papers, and 
notices that appeared over his imprimatur were so 
representative of the work of all groups within the 
membership that the history of the Association is set 
forth more completely and significantly in these 
volumes than in any other documents. For many 
years now the editorial policy of the C.W. has gravi- 
tated from the central position which Professor 
Knapp maintained. Although it continues to be ex- 
cellent and most useful to some members of the As- 
sociation, it no longer has the appeal and utility that 
it should have for all the members and for the many 
non-member teachers of the Classics residing within 
the territory of the Association.* 


I should be guilty of gross oversight, if I failed 
to observe that the history of every association is in 
the last analysis the compound of the qualities, per- 
sonal and professional, of the members whom it 
selected for the responsibility of official service. 
Character, even more than ability, has been and 
always will be the mainstay of all human institutions. 
The C.A.A\S. on its fiftieth birthday should, therefore, 
be congratulated for its singular good fortune down 
the years in having enlisted the official services of 
men and women of this stamp. With a devotion that 
often has gone unappreciated or has been misinter- 
preted as conceit, these members, whether as officers, 


3. Since this paper was delivered, the name of The Clas- 
sical Weekly has been changed to The Classical World. 
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or as regional representatives, or as editors, have 
willingly contributed a very sizable part of their 
lives to the work and welfare of the Association. 
Today, mounting extracurricular duties demand more 
of the time and energy of teachers at all levels, so 
that it is much less easy for anyone to accept a post 
of trust and responsibility in professional organiza- 
tions. With full personal awareness of these circum- 
stances, I none the less earnestly encourage all mem- 
bers who may be called upon to make such a sacrifice 
to do so, and especially those whose disposition and 
ability recommend them to a wide circle of their 
fellow members. More than ever before the Associa- 
tion's welfare will depend upon the careful selection 
of competent, responsible, self-sacrificing officers. 


In conclusion, I proudly and gratefully salute all 
past and present members who have labored for the 
Association officially or otherwise, and I greet in 
prospect those who in the years ahead will bend 
every effort to match, and even to surpass, the accom- 
plishments of their similarly devoted predecessors. 

FRANKLIN B. KRAUSS 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


HUMANITIES IN THE MODERN WORLD! 


A French author of note (Georges Duhamel), 
and one who has characterized modern inventions 
as scourges rather than as blessings of mankind, has 
defended the humanities in general, and the classics 
in particular, as of supreme value to modern man 
by virtue of their complete and utter lack of prac- 
ticality. He says, in a word, that in a sordid world, 
where man seldom acts or thinks except in response 
to an outwardly material or inwardly selfish motive, 
the study of the classics stands forth as the one re- 
maining example of an entirely useless and, there- 
fore, spiritually meaningful experience. In fact, he 
believes that for this reason the study of the classics 
is a must in any educational system.” 


Now I am sufficiently acquainted with Duhamel 
to know that he is not at all incapable of indulging 
in deliberately provocative and paradoxical language 
in order to stimulate thought. It matters little to him, 
I am sure, whether those whose thoughts he stimu- 
lates agree or disagree with his conclusions. He is 
1. Paper read at the 5Oth Annual Meeting of the Classical 
Association of the Atlantig States, New York City, April 
26-27, 1957. Professor Keating, formerly Executive Officer 
of the Department of Romance Languages at The George 
Washington University, is now Head of the Department of 
Romance Languages at the University of Cincinnati. 

E37- 


2. Inventaire de l’abime, p. 


aware that his defense of the classics is as unpalatable 
to devoted classicists as his advocacy of them is un- 
palatable to those who would like to see them elim- 
inated from the curriculum. 

As we examine Duhamel’s point of view, it be- 
comes at once apparent that it would be possible to 
avoid the issue by delving for a couple of hours into 
the meaning of the words “practical” and “useless” 
and even “classics.” Duhamel, however, foresaw this 
pitfall. “I mean,” he said, in essence, “that from 
classical studies there comes no immediate financial 
return to the scholar, nor is there any obvious con- 
tribution made thereby to the solution of man’s most 
pressing social, political or economic problems.” 

For the moment let us not attempt to refute 
Duhamel. Assuming that his characterization of the 
classical studies is correct, let us compare them with 
other areas in the humanities. Are not studies like 
English literature and the modern languages and 
literatures useless too? Parenthetically I should add 
that Duhamel thinks so, but he picked the classics 
as the area that would most easily support his argu- 
ment. 


Each of us, of course, is busily working in his 
own woodlot. We chop away at our own tree some- 
times with ruthless indifference toward those whom 
we fell with our chips. Thus some years ago in St. 
Louis I heard a modern language teacher say, “It 
would be wise for all of us modern language teachers 
to stop bickering among ourselves as to the relative 
value of German and French and Spanish, and unite 
in a common effort to knock Greek and Latin out 
of the schools!” This amazing statement was even 
received with some applause, but how foolish even 
from the standpoint of self-preservation! For surely 
the space-minded, electronics-oriented young people 
of today will not take long to discover that if Caesar 
and Virgil are not productive of immediate material 
rewards for those who master them, the same thing 
may certainly be said of Montaigne and Goethe and 
Cervantes and—may it please the court—Shakespeare. 

The British, God bless them, have long been con- 
vinced that the best possible complement to cricket 
is Catullus, not commercial law, that the best prep- 
aration for statesmanship is Plato, not political sci- 
ence. We in this country have been far less steadfast 





Prof. Keating’s paper is the third of those pre- 
sented at the CAAS colloquium “The Classics and 
Related Disciplines in American Education” in April 
1957. Miss Edith Hamilton’s “The Classics” was 
published in CW 51 (Nov. 1957) 29-32, Dr. R. J 
Seeger’s “On the Classics and Science in American 
Education” in CW 51 (Feb. 1958) 122-123, 133-136. 














in our faith. We were rather sure, for instance, after 
the First World War, that the future would belong 
to the new social order, and we began to emphasize 
social studies to the detriment of all else. What mat- 
tered in the twenties and thirties was man’s relation 
to man and we foolishly assumed that all wisdom 
was to be found in psychology, sociology, and kindred 
fields — as if any of these could have existed without 
language, and as if literature for two thousand years 
had totally ignored man’s relation to man. With 
the forties came the application of the theories of 
Einstein to nuclear physics and we at once prepared 
to jettison social and economic problems for thermo- 
nuclear studies. Science was to be the core of all 
education. Unfortunately the end of this hysteria is 
not yet in sight and we still witness an attempt on 
the national scale to make scientists and technicians 
of all who can be cajoled or bribed into majoring in 
physics. This is not done, I believe, to belittle man’s 
social problelms, in which, surely, one of the keys 
to peace may be found. Nor would any sensible man 
among the non-scientists wish to curtail our efforts 
in science — science for defense and pure science to 
push out the frontiers of knowledge. But it is the 
scientists themselves who have had to remind us that 
man’s relations with his fellows require more than a 
sociological or scientific approach, that relations be- 
tween nations are not solely determined by atomic 
stockpiles, in short that humane values must still 
take precedence over all others if we wish to survive. 

A personal illustration may perhaps point up best 
what I am talking about. Last summer I visited a 
distinguished physician, head of a department at the 
Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minnesota. While a guest 
in his home I marvelled aloud at his library of more 
than three thousand volumes. On the shelves before 
me were about one hundred and fifty medical books. 
All the rest, placed in random fashion, represented 
the world’s great books, old, new, fiction and non- 
fiction, biography and history, with a predominance 
of books on wild life and bird lore. I congratulated 
the doctor on his catholic taste in literature, and said 
that it did my heart good to see a medical man with 
such a range of interests. 

“In my view,” was his reply, “if we don’t turn 
out more medical and scientific men with broad 
humanitarian interests the world is doomed — and 
I'm afraid we're waging a losing battle.” Then a little 
later turning to me he added, “you won't find many 
books in foreign languages among them, I fear. I 
hold it against you fellows that although you exposed 
me to Latin and French and German you never suc- 
ceeded in teaching me to read any of them adequate- 
ly.” To my muttered mea culpa, he said smilingly, 
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“maybe I wasn’t a very apt pupil, but I’m convinced 
that we need more and not less language and 
literature.” 


Since that occasion I have been indulging in some 
soul-searching. The mote in the other fellow’s eye 
(the classisist’s for instance) was plain as daylight. 
The beam in my own was harder to find, but I kept 
on looking. Here are some brief conclusions: 


1. The languages and literatures, ancient and mod- 
ern, far from being useless and impractical, may be 
our last hope of humanizing a world in which science 
and social science alone cannot prevail over the de- 
structive forces that threaten the human race. 


2. The inculcation through language and literature 


of humane values is not being accomplished as well 
as it should be either by the teachers of the classics 
or by the teachers of the modern languages. 


* 


3. If propositions 1 and 2 are accepted at their face 
value, then we need to revitalize our approach to the 
teaching of language and literature. And as corollaries 
I offer the following observations: 


a. We cannot continue to exist in the curricula 
of the schools and colleges as a vested interest. If we 
act like one we will soon be ousted in favor of more 
dynamic studies with a more convincing reason for 
inclusion. 


b. Our teaching methods must improve and this 
is but another way of saying that we must not only 
become better teachers but that we must train future 
teachers who will be better prepared than we are. 
We must break out of our ivory tower, whether it 
be the tower of implicit faith in grammar-translation, 
or the ivory tower of looking askance at our col- 
leagues in the sciences. 


In conclusion may I be permitted the following 
banal observation: life today has a tempo far dif- 
ferent from that of past dceades. Our students, | 
fear, can spot a dead teacher of dead languages just 
as they can note how little there is that is modern 
about some teachers’ approach to the modern langu- 
ages. Properly approached, the humanities field can 
make the contribution to society that our students, 
our scientists and the enlightened general public is 
demanding of us. Failing this we are indeed perform- 
ing the supremely useless gesture and the world will 
not long tolerate our presence in the American edu- 
cational system. 


LOUIS CLARK KEATING 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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The Principles of Semantics by STEPHEN ULLMANN 
Semantics, the study of meaning, is one of the newest and liveliest 
branches of linguistics, and is also of direct interest to philosophers, 
psychologists and others concerned with language. In this book, Professor 
Ullmann re-examines the concept of meaning from a linguistic point 
of view, and puts forward a definition which will provide a framework 
Important for descriptive and historical studies. He discusses a number of funda- 
mental problems arising in semantics, such as ambiguity, changes of 
books meaning, the structure of the vocabulary, and the general tendencies which 
govern the evolution of words. The original edition, which appeared six 
years ago, has been brought up to date by the inclusion of a new chapter 
outlining recent advances in the field as well as the development of the 
author's own ideas. $10.00 


l 


The Illuminated Book by DAVID DIRINGER 


A survey of the fascinating history of the medieval book which 
brings to the intelligent reader the sifted results of the most reliable 
research in this field. That the medieval mind delighted in the ornate 
and colorful, the books of the period bear ample witness. Little wonder, 
then, that this art-—consisting of colored illustrations, often with elaborate 
tracery, Ornamenting, manuscripts with designs in gold and brilliant 
color—was much practiced in the Middle Ages. 

The new and comprehensive method of presentation used in this treatise 
makes it one of the most significant volumes on illuminated book produc- 
tion ever published. The numerous plates in full color and in monochrome 
are not only a delight to the eye, but fascinating in their geographical and 
historical succession. They have been carefully chosen and_ skillfully 
assembled to illustrate more vividly the development of a most important 
aspect of medieval book production. 














The author is one of England’s most distinguished scholars, author of 
The Alphabet and The Hand-Produced Book. 


With 6 color plates and 256 pages of monochrome halftone Illustrations $25.00 


Dictionary of French Literature by SIDNEY D. BRAUN 

Includes biographies of all important literary figures from medieval 
times to the present. Stressing such authors as Rabelais, Montaigne, 
Moliére, Pascal, Gide, and Sartre, the entries contain essential biographical 
details, a description of the most important works and their literary signifi- 
cance, and a suggested bibliography. The volume also includes separate 
summaries of works of special significance, explanations of all important 
literary terms, and long discussions—prepared by authorities in the respec- 
tive fields—of all literary movements and genres. Philological discussions 
that shed light on the beginning of French literature and an article on 
Franco-American literary relations — the dictionary is intended especially 
for the American student—are also included. $10.00 


| 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY — Publishers Expedite shipment 
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HARPER BOOKS oF ENDURING INTEREST | 
The Book of Tobit 


By FRANK ZIMMERMANN 


The sixth volume in Harper's Jewish Apocryphal Literature Series 














THE BOOK OF TOBIT, an excellent father-and-son story, occupies a time-honored 
place in Apocryphal literature. It will interest the general reader by its picture of 
the customs of its time. The student will find it a fascinating and stimulating con- 
tribution to world literature and to the study of religion. The Introduction, Footnotes 
and Commentary add much valuable information to the English text. $5.00 





__ ve HARPER TORCHBOOKS 
@ AN AUGUSTINE SYNTHESIS 


Compiled by ERICH PRZYWARA 





“This edition, drawing upon the best English translations, offers almost 500 pages 
of passages arranged to achieve a genuine integration of the ideas of that thinker 
credited with having shifted, practically single-handed, the intellectual center of 
gravity from East to West.” — The Hartford Courant. 498 pp., TB/35 $1.95 


THE INFLUENCE OF GREEK IDEAS 
ON CHRISTIANITY 


By EDWIN HATCH 


With an introduction and bibliography by Frederick C. Grant 


A reprint of an important work, long unavailable. The new introduction fills in 
the historical setting in which the book first appeared, provides a survey of scholar- 
ship in this area since Hatch, and an evaluation of the influence the book has 
had in this century. 400 pp., TB/18 $1.45 


THE END OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
IN THE WEST 


The Barbarian Conquests and the Transition to the Middle Ages 
From THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
By EDWARD GIBBON 


The climactic section of The Decline and Fall in the famous J.B. Bury edition, long 
out of print. Includes eight chapters describing the invasions of the Vandals, the reign 
of Justinian, the state of the barbaric world and covers the period A.D. 439-594. With 
full notes, appendices, and index. 20 full-page plates, 2 maps. 560 pp., TB/37 $1.95 
At your bookseller 


For a complete list of HARPER TORCHBOOKS write Dept. 36, HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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NOTES ON GOMME’S THUCYDIDES II-IIE 


These volumes of Professor Gomme’s monu- 
mental work contain the commentary on the Archi- 
damian War, 431-421 B.c. Since the appearance of 
Volume I (1945), the continuation has been eagerly 
awaited. Discouraging circumstances delayed the 
work, and we are all grateful to Gomme for his 
tenacity.» What a pleasure that the copious notes 
have required two volumes instead of the projected 
one: may the fourth volume also double itself! In 
some ways the delay has probably made the new 
volumes even better than they would otherwise have 
been. At least two editions of Thucydides are in 
progress, the production of monographs never flags, 
and ATL can now be used in its finished form.* 

Besides the commentary there are indexes, ad- 
denda (13 pages containing material as late as 
1955), a chronological table, and a long appendix 
(pp. 699-715) on Thucydides’ conception of the 
seasons. The fine qualities of the first volume every- 
where appear. The style is persuasive, the command 
of the vast bibliography sure. The distance sepa- 
rating this commentary from all others on Thucydi- 
des is immeasurable. In historical matters this 
difference was to be expected; and though Gomme 
modestly calls this a historical commentary, in philo- 
logical questions, even if he does not supersede all 
others, the scholarship is outstanding. In short, the 
question arises whether Gomme’s name should not 
henceforth head the list of those who have done 
the most fer Thucydides. 


No review can possibly take account of the 


1. A. W. Gomme. A Historical Commentary on Thucydi- 
des, Vols. 11-11: The Ten Years’ War: Books II-III; Books 


At the Clarendon Press; New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. xi, 436; 4 maps; ix, 
37-748; 3 maps. $13.45 (84s.). — See now F. M. 
Wassermann, “Thucydidean Scholarship, 1942-1956,” CW 
50 (1956-57) 65-70, 89-101, esp. 96f. 


2. Gomme's other publications (apart from his reviews, 
also well worth reading) since 1945 on Thucydides are: 
‘Thucydides’ Lamp,’ TLS 44 (1945) 355; “Thucydides 
Notes,” CQ 42 (1948) 10-14; “Four Passages in Thu- 
cydides,” JHS 71 (1951) 70-80; “Notes on Thucydides,” 
CR NS 1 (1951) 135-38; “The Interpretation of KAAOI 
KAFAOOI! in Thucydides 4.40.2,’ CQ NS 3 (1953) 
65-68; “IG I2 60 and Thucydides III, 50, 2,” Robinson 
Studies 11 (1953) 334-39; “Thucydides ii 13, 3,” Historia 
2 (1953/4) 1-21; “MoAeig avtai ta€apevon, etc.,”” Geras 
Keramopoullou (Athens 1953) 35-41; The Greek Attitude 
to Poetry and History (Sather Lectures, 1954), esp. 116-64; 
“Thucydides and Kleon: The Second Battle of Amphipolis,” 
Hellenika 13 (1954) 1-10; “Thucydides ii 13, 3: An 
Answer to Professor Meritt,” Historia 3 (1955) 335-38. 
3. For reviews of some recent publications on Thucydides, 
see CP 50 (1955) 77-78; ib. 51 (1956) 44-45, 138-40, 
279-81. 


IV-V 24. Oxford: 


whole. In the selective discussion following, I treat 
Gomme’s views on some major topics under the 
following general headings: The War; Thucydides 
and Other Writers; Thucydides the Historian. 

I. THE WAR 


The interest stimulated by Thucydides himself 
must not obscure his main purpose, to give an ac- 
curate, coherent account of the events; it is these 
that do, or should, have the keenest appeal in a 
historical author. What has Gomme given us that 
throws new light on the Archidamian War? He 
himself has well said (Vol. I, Preface) that the 
fuller is Thucydides’ narrative, the less he needs 
commentary. The story of the great ten years’ war 
has always been well known, and it would be af- 
fectation to try to change our entire conception of 
the year-by-year campaigns. 

What can be done is to elucidate the several 
battles and preparations and thus work toward a 
general view of the strategy. In this respect Gomme 
provides a wealth of commentary (and Mrs. Gomme 
fresh maps) enabling us to see some events clearly 
for the first time. A good commentary on the cam- 
paigns is of great value in itself; but, more than 
that, it will often lead to sounder judgments about 
larger issues. 

For example, how often have we not heard a 
priori assertions that Thucydides was, or was not, 
biased against Cleon? Characteristically, Gomme 
goes beyond this level. His analysis of Cleon’s 
strategy at Amphipolis (5.6-13) builds further on 
his paper in Hellenika (cf. n. 2 supra). He argues 
that Cleon’s actions were rational enough and that 
he had the bad luck to be caught by Brasidas in a 
normal retreat. On this basis he points out several 
instances (5.7.2,3; 5.10.9) in which Thucydides has 
put the worst possible construction on Cleon’s ac- 
tions; and this passage does in fact seem an unhappy 
departure from Thucydides’ usual objectivity. All 
this is a definite advance on the familiar grave 
murmurings, because Gomme’s ideas grow out of 
observation. 

On one point some doubt still remains. Gomme in- 
terprets Brasidas’ encouragement to his men (5.10.5) as 
alluding only to the movement of Cleon’s army toward the 
rear, as if the “movement” noticed were merely one of an 
army turning around. But the reviewer believes that the 
scholiast was right in understanding Brasidas to refer to 
the slackness and disorder of the movement; todto, ‘‘that 
sort of movement,” resumes kivnoet supra, and there would 
be nothing in a mere withdrawal that would justify 
Brasidas’ assertion, “Men who bear themselves so cannot 
stand.” Even a force making an orderly retreat can pre- 
sumably. stand and fight. Behind this remark (whether it 
is authentically Brasidas’ thought or only a fiction of Thu- 
cydides’) may lie a further attempt to belittle Cleon by 
suggesting that he could not maintain discipline. 
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In the larger plan of the war, Gomme does not 
question one’s normal impression of discontinuity 
between one year’s fighting and the next. The annual 
Spartan invasions of Attica were unimaginative, and 
it took the unusual talents of Brasidas to bring 
about the crippling defections in the North. On 
the other side, the capricious changes of commanders 
by the Athenians precluded the making of long- 
range plans. The stroke by which Demosthenes and 
Cleon won the battle of Sphacteria could have hap- 
pened at any time, and Thucydides was after all 
not so far wrong in regarding this isolated success 
as lucky. 

All the same, perhaps too little attention is given the 
suggestion of Wade-Gery (OCD 904), that Pericles origi- 
nally had an offensive plan but had to abandon it after 
the plague and the long siege of Potidaea. Gomme looks 
coolly (pp. 8, 84) on attempts to discover offensive strate- 
gy in the early years of the war and seems to give less 
than full weight (pp. 93, 163, 213) to certain admittedly 
aggressive operations. If Wade-Gery is right, as I believe 
him to be,4 the estimate of Pericles’ strategy will have to 
be altered from the canonical formula given on page 198. 

After early setbacks to his strategy, Pericles had to 
play for safety by going on the defensive, and he would 
have looked with gloom on the Sicilian War.5 After 
Pericles’ early death, the defensive plan was followed for 
the rest of the Archidamian War, with exceptions such as 
Pylos and Delium. Most of the campaigns were fought 
on this scheme; but it was probably not the one originally 
conceived. 

Gomme also presents a full analysis of Athenian finance 
throughout the war; the most important notes are at 2.13 
and 4.51. I plan to discuss this matter separately. 


Il. THUCYDIDES AND OTHER WRITERS 


Gomme has spent decades working closely on 
Thucydides, and it would be impertinent to ask him 
to change his mind about some things. But he has 
apparently formed a conception of Thucydides that 
that the historian wrote with deliberate 
aloofness from other writers. We certainly agree 
that Thucydides towers over all other ancient his- 
torians, but we need not go on to suppose that he 
resisted looking into others’ books to borrow and 
to criticize. 


suggests 


Take Herodotus. In his first volume (138, 148) 
Gomme had protested against supposing that Thu- 
cydides was chiding or correcting Herodotus wher- 
ever the two differ. It is salutary to remember what 
a small portion of ancient literature we possess, but 
this scepticism can be carried too far. We may be 


4. Cf. HSCP 62 (1957) 79-92. 

5. So, it seems, did Thucydides. There is little difference 
in the writer's attitude between 2.65.11 and 6.1.1; these 
passages need not have been written at different times (as 
Gomme, pp. 195-96; cf. JHS 71 [1951] 72). 
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sure that Herodotus was the most imposing his- 
torical rival and predecessor of Thucydides, especial- 
ly among an Athenian audience; did not Thucydides 
wish to surpass him? Even though he did not 
attack Herodotus’ account of the Persian Wars — 
he could not have done so anyway without awkward- 
ly expanding his own woik — this fact alone can- 
not prove his courteous admiration for Herodotus. 
There is indeed strongly implied criticism in the 
very first pages: the inflated tone of the Archaeology, 
in which all other Greek achievements are made to 
seem so small; the supposedly awesome mention of 
the “frequent eclipses” (1.23.3) during the war, 
showing either a vestige of superstition in the other- 
wise emancipated Thucydides or the hope of im- 
pressing a superstitious public with the cosmic 
kivnoic of his war; the cool, even sarcastic tone of 
1.20-22, with its thrusts at the logographoi and at 
Herodotus in particular; finally the assertion of 
laborious accuracy in the speeches and the prideful 
claim to permanent utility even without mythologi- 
cal decoration. Despite Gomme’s caution that we 
are not to set all this down to a desire to outstrip 
Herodotus, few will be prepared to believe anything 
else. 

See 2.8.3, where the two historians disagree about the 
famous Delian earthquake. Gomme refers to his Essays 
(122, n. 2), where he suggests that there were various 
accounts given by the Delians themselves about the occur- 
rence of a quake; this may be so, but we are still left 
with a contradiction between the reports of Herodotus and 
Thucydides. Given the assertion of Thucydides that this 
quake was the first one in memory, and the critical view 


of Herodotus in Book 1, we persist in believing that this 
passage is another polemical correction by Thucydides.6 


Nor need we think to rescue Thucydides from 
the common ancient habit of using material from 
others without giving credit. Perhaps Gomme tends 
to do so at 2.2.1 and 4.133.2-3, where Thucydides 
drew directly on Hellanicus’ Priestesses. (Cf. general- 
ly Jacoby, FGrHist II b Suppl. II 7, n. 72.) Gomme 
does not, indeed, deny the use of Hellanicus, but 
even if we must speak with caution about lost works, 
a commentator should clearly inform the reader that 
Hellanicus more than probably was the source for 
these passages.?7 Again, we do not hesitate to ascribe 
6. As to the fact, Wecklein attractively suggested 
(SBManch 1876, p. 254; cf. Classen-Steup) that both 
historians have misdated an earthquake of about 450. Both 
had artistic reasons for introducing the quake into their 
narrative, and both were therefore potentially receptive to 
a wrong date. 


Gomme maintains his uncertainty (p. 625) about the 
dates of Hellanicus’ publications: see the long note, Vol. 
I 6, n. 3. Jacoby has conjectured (FGrHist II] b Suppl., 
15) that Hellanicus ended the Priestesses at 421. Gomme’s 
note also discusses the date of the Atthis, which is usually 





3.88.2-3 to Antiochus of Syracuse (the unique lo- 
cution vopiCovar ag might possibly point 
this way, but cf. Kiihner-Gerth II p. 356). Gomme 
objects that Thucydides did not use written sources 
for contemporary events. This principle, if true, 
would argue against the hypothesis that Thucydides 
took his entire narrative for the Athenian expedition 
to Sicily in 427 from Antiochus; but 3.88.2-3 is 
not a narrative of events but is a geographic de- 
scription without reference to time. Nor does 
Gomme refute the inference that the similarity be- 


thought to have been published after 406 (on the basis 
of F 171), and probably after 404. Against Gomme’s 
postulating an earlier edition of the Atthis, two points may 
be made: (i) the bareness of the Pentecontaetia (Vol. I 
362) proves nothing regarding date (an equally good case 
can be made for either view); the omission of archon- 
dates may have been deliberate, on the ground that 
Hellanicus’ dates were generally satisfactory and could 
always be referred to by the reader (cf. ATL III 161); 
(ii) ancient scholars who dated Hellanicus before Thu- 
cydides could have been influenced by his style (viz. that 
of an lonian logographer) as weil as by Thuc. 1.97.2, 
which states that Hellanicus had published before Thu- 
cydides. Thus the ancients need have had no good evidence 
not known to us; nor can the appeal to Dionysius as an 
authority for such things be honored. There is then no 
difficulty in retaining the usual date for the A@this. 
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tween this passage and Pausanias 10.11.3-4 is due to 
a common use of Antiochus as the source. 


We further know (Jacoby, Asthis 335) that Thucydi- 
des depended on Charon of Lampsacus for certain infor- 
mation in the story of the Athenian tyrannicides. We 
might then look for other traces of Charon; it is a fair 
hypothesis that he was the source for the latter episodes 
of the Themistocles-story in Book 1. There are details 
here that mere oral tradition could not have preserved 
(e.g., the conversation with the sea-captain and the suppli- 
cation of King Admetus—the latter may be a mere ro- 
mance, as Wilamowitz suggested [Ar. uw. Ath. I 151]), 
and it was seen by Wilamowitz (/oc. cit.) that Thucydides 
was acquainted with Lampsacene tradition at 1.138.5 (cf 
ATL Ill 111-13). Moreover, Plutarch (Them. 27) attests 
that Thucydides and Charon agreed that Themistocles called 
on Artaxerxes. It should be plainly stated (though no 
one seems to have done so) that Charon was probably 
uscd directly by Thucydides here. The phrase aco A€yetar 
(1.138.1) does not necessarily suggest an oral source, for 
it is used at 6.4.2, where Thucydides was drawing on 
Antiochus again, as Dover has shown (Maia NS 6 [1953] 
1-20). Our hypothesis is strengthened by the stylistic 
strangeness of the quip “The King gave [Themistocles] 
Magnesia for his bread, Lampsacus for his wine, Myus for 
tidbits.” This looks like a direct importation (a possible 
new fragment?) from Charon into Thucydides.§ 


Thus we need not consider Thucydides wholly 
8. Might Charon also have been the source for the patri- 


otic remark about the fine wines of Lampsacus, #b.? 








A new addition to the 
CAMBRIDGE ELEMENTARY CLASSICS 


CAESAR 
IN GAUL AND BRITAIN 


By D. E. Limebeer and A. M. Minchin 


How can an introduction to Caesar be freshly done? 
Here is a wonderful example. There are, first, eleven very 
short chapters, and this part of the book is a rapid reader. 
It has an introduction on Rome, Provence, Caesar, and 
the tribes and countryside of Gaul, then episodes from 
the campaigns (the whole of De Bello Gallico is drawn 
on, not just one book), a chapter on the Druids, and 
lastly an appreciation of what the Romans did for France. 
This rapid-reader section is in alternate paragraphs of 
English and very slightly simplified Latin. 


Following the reader are other selected Latin passages, 
without connecting narrative, but with cross-references to 
the first eleven chapters. These passages are meant for 
the brightest pupils who need extra material, or for de- 
tailed study in class. 


The brilliant illustrations are one of the main features ot 
the book — soldiers as quick as any in Life; jewelled cere- 
monial shields and gold bracelets that show what craftsmen 
Caesar found in Britain; the great aqueduct at Nimes, 
the Pont-du-Gard, to teach (as the whole book does) how 
the conquerors civilized. With full vocabulary. $1.25 
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an independent writer who refused to draw on the 
work of others: this conception, however compli- 
mentary to the historian it may be, does not do 
justice to the hints at his sources, nor even to his 
intellectual and literary tradition. 


Ill. THUCYDIDES THE HISTORIAN 


Comment on the problem of the composition 
must await Gomme’s final volume with its appendix. 
(He may well stand in a definite minority in assign- 
ing the Epitaphios to 431.) Meanwhile, on _his- 
torical thought, Gomme shows the best common 
sense (Vol. I 149; II 13, 154, 373) in declining to 
believe that Thucydides had a cyclic view of history. 
A truly cyclic view (Spengler is the classic example ) 
requires one to suppose that the life span and de- 
cline of every culture can be foreseen with the regu- 
larity of the seasons, to use Spengler’s metaphor. 
Thucydides does not express such a theory; it is 
also false to think that he was writing a horoscope. 
On the other hand, it is too limiting to say that the 
‘future events” about which Thucydides wished to 
enlighten us fall solely between his time and ours. 
Connoisseurship of the present inevitably brings 
with it a fair knowledge of the future, if not of the 
distant future: all men predict, with some accuracy, 


on the basis of their experience and knowledge. 


In Thucydides’ case, ordinary common-sense prediction 
would have fallen short of his idea of his gift to the 
reader. It can be taken as agreed that he was deeply in- 
terested in the Hippocratic school, a fact that Gomme does 
not bring sharply to the fore. He could praise statesmen 
for their pronoia and could use a medical metaphor in 
analyzing the constitution of late 411. Diagnosis, tor ex- 
ample the anatomical study of revolution at 3.82 ff., must 
lead to prognosis, and if the untrained (1.138.3) The- 
mistocles could adequately conjecture the future, shall the 
learned historian be satisfied with less? Given Thucydides’ 
acceptance of medical ideas of cause, he must have hoped, 
perhaps in his secret heart, that some kind of science of 
prediction could be won from his work. It has not been 
found so; but as he surveyed his lifetime's effort, he could 
have reflected that he had left for the historian a new 
standard of achievement. 

One subject remains, about which it is not easy 
to speak — the private ethical views of this great 
mind. Did Thucydides take a certain pleasure in 
being obscure? His statement (1.22) of his prin- 
ciples regarding speeches, for example, may have 
been meant to be candid, but it has not even been 
understood to the satisfaction of all; yet surely Thu- 
cydides could have found the Greek words to state 
his meaning clearly if he had really wanted to do 
so. Even darker is the search for what he believed. 
Gomme speaks with passion, and rightly, against 
those who would make of Thucydides a cynical 
“might makes right” sophist (pp. 373, 385). Thu- 
cydides may have recognized (1.76.2) that the 
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strong as a rule oppress the weak, but this is very 
far from implying that he thought they were right 
in doing it. 

It is strange that Thucydides so seldom commits him- 
self. We can understand his disgust with Athens in the 
late years of the war (8.64.5); and the words of Alcibiades 
on patriotism (6.92.2-4) must have been written in bitter 
sympathy (Gomme, p. 9, is surely too kind to Thucydides’ 
attitude toward his city). But he is not often explicit. 
There would have been far less debate over the Melian 
Dialogue if Thucydides, who is usually thought to be con- 
demning the Athenians (why not the naive Melians?), 
had just once said so; nor is it convincing to say that by 
his silence he makes the judgment all the more severe. We 
look in vain for his opinion of the affair, beyond his 
saying that war is a teacher of violence (3.82.2, cf. p. 
176). Are we then to say that Thucydides believed (with 
Diodotus, 3.45.3) that man’s morality tends to decay under 
the rotting atmosphere of war, and that the native rage 
of humanity is but little improved by law? 

Not even Gomme’s fine commentary can provide 
what Thucydides himself denies us. For if this is 
all that Thucydides would tell us of political ethics, 
if this alone the reflective historian thought worth 
saying, the moral message is disappointingly jejune. 
Surely a man of such experience and insight owes 
us more than this. We have then to believe that 
his effort toward objectivity turned him away from 
expressing his final estimate of human action. No 
doubt in some ways we regret his silence. But in 
another sense some of us are content, as we read 
and read again, to be spared the repetition of moral 
instruction. The story has its own sadness. More 
fitting is it that the creator of these dark glowing 
sentences should have kept his own secrets and 
shown us only the stiffest face of his genius. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO MORTIMER CHAMBERS 


RECENT WORK ON VERGIL (1940-1956) 


(Continued from page 193) 


8. Style, Language, Meter 

General discussions include those by Knight, 
180-281 (see above, note 49); J. de Echave-Sustaeta, 
Estilistica Virgiliana (Barcelona 1950), on condi- 
tional clauses, hypotaxis, elliptical forms, parataxis; 
L. R. Palmer, The Latin Language (London 1954) 
111-118, on poetic vocabulary, archaisms, introduc- 
tion into epic of rhetorical devices (antithesis, 
anaphora, homoioteleuton, chiasmus); Biichner, 227- 
231 (Eclogues), 299-305 (Georgics), 409-417 
(Aeneid). 


Style. On various aspects of Vergil’s poetic style, 
see W. F. J. Knight, “Repetitive Style in Virgil,” 
TAPhA 72 (1941) 212-225 (Vergil in his mature 
work used repetitions more spontaneously, especially 
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in passages of emotion); cf. Knight, “Pairs of Pas- 
sages in Virgil,” GGR 13 (1944) 10-14; L. P. 
Wilkinson, “Onomatopoeia and the Sceptics,’ CQ 
36 (1942) 121-133 (illustrations, chiefly from the 
Georgics); K. Biichner, “Der Superlativ bei Horaz,”6° 
Hermes 79 (1944) 113-126 (Horace’s use compared 
with Vergil’s); P. Turnbull, “Vergil: Painter with 
Words,” CJ 42 (1946-47) 97-101 (use of line and 
pattern, contrast of color, feeling for texture); J. S. 
Th. Hanssen, “Virgilian Notes,” SO 26 (1948) 93- 
125 (93-112, on Vergil’s imitation of lines and 
phrases of earlier poets; the common source in many 
cases is meter and the Latin language and way of 
thinking; 113-125, examples of plays upon the 
etymological meaning or origin of a word); A. 
Wankenne, S.J., “L’hypallage dans l’oeuvre de 
Virgile,” LEC 17 (1949) 335-342 (especially Aen. 
2.255, 6.268) ;69* M.L. Clarke, “Rhetorical Influences 
in the Aeneid,” GER 18 (1949) 14-27 (on rhe- 
torical devices, especially in the Venus-Juno debate 
in Aeneid 10 and the Drances-Turnus debate in 11; 
the poet’s art is such that we are not annoyed by 
his rhetorical effects); M. P. Cunningham, “Some 
Principles of Latin Phrasing: Quintilian 11.3.35-38 
on Aeneid 1.1-3," CW 47 (1953-54) 17-22; N. I. 
Herescu, “Iucunditas in situ,” AC 22 (1953) 89-93 
(on choice of words and position in the verse). 


Language. See A. Ernout, “Notes et Discussions,” 
RPh 66 (1940) 143-166 (lists of Vergilian words 
and their appearance in later Roman authors); J. 
Marouzeau, “Virgile linguiste,” Mélanges Ernout 
(Paris 1940) 259-265 (etymological value of werds); 
W. S. Maguinness, “The Singular Use of Nos in 
Virgil,” CQ 35 (1941) 127-135; J. S. Th. Hanssen, 
“Remarks on Euphony-Cacophony, and the Language 
of Virgil,” SO 22 (1942) 80-106; S. Whately, 
“Noises Off: Some Sound-Effects in Virgil,” G&R 14 
(1945) 17-28; F. De Ruyt, “Note de vocabulaire 
virgilian: somnia et insomnia,” Latomus 5 (1946) 
245-248 (on Aen. 49 and 6.896); see now V. 
Ussani, Jr., Insomnia: Saggio di critica semantica 
(Roma 1955), 75-113 (on Aen. 4.9) 115-153 (on 
Aen. 6.896); S. and R. Werner, “Zur Neubildung 
von Substantiven auf -men bei den Dichtern der 
augusteischen Zeit,” MH 6 (1949) 29-32 (fundamen, 
libamen, gestamen, luctamen, stramen, munimen, and 
solamen first appear in Vergil and are to be ascribed 
to him); cf. G. Pasquali, “I sostantivi in -men,” MH 
60. Also printed in Lexis 1 (1948) 199-214. 
60a. E. A. Hahn, “A Source of Vergilian Hypallage,” 
TAPhA 87 (1956) 147-189, shows how Vergil frequently 
violates the prosaic precision demanded by strict logic; her 
analysis stresses the use of méxtus, medius, verbs com- 
pounded with trans, and cum inversum clauses and alter- 
Native expressions. 


7 (1950) 227 (the words in -men were not in- 
vented by Vergil but belong to colloquial speech) ; 
R. J. Bastian, S.J., “Side-Lights on Emotion in 
Vergil,” CB 27 (1950-51) 61-63 (on the effective- 
ness of words such as meguiquam, moritura); F. 
Bomer on excudere, see above, Sect. 6B ( Aeneid 6); 
F. Bomer, “Der Akkusativus Pluralis auf -is, -ezs, 
und -es bei Vergil,” Emerita 21 (1953) 182-234; 
22 (1954) 175-210 (a detailed study to determine 
Vergil’s spelling of the words); H. Hommel, “Secum 
tenere c. accus.,’ Hermes 82 (1954) 375-378 (on 
Aen. 1.675); E. Fraenkel, “Urbem quam _ statuo 
vestra est,” Glotta 33 (1954) 157-159 (the famous 
“inverse attraction” in Aen. 1.573 is not merely an 
archaism but has a poetic effect; cf. the echo in 
1.655). 

Meter. See R. G. Kent, “A problem of Latin 
prosody,” Mélanges Marouzeau (Paris 1948) 303- 
308 (on final syllables with short vowel and single 
final consonant made long by position before an 
initial vowel through retention of the final consonant 
as word-final, instead of carrying it over to the initial 
syllable of the following word); A. H. Ashcroft, 
“Vergil’s Hexameter Line,’ G&R 20 (1951) 97-114 
(on Vergil’s effective use of line-endings, caesura, 


diaeresis, elision, alliteration, assonance, etc.); H. 


Drexler, “Hexameterstudien,”’ Aevum 25 (1951) 
435-466, 512-547 (a detailed study of the structure 
of Vergil’s hexameter and comparisons with other 
Roman poets; 18 tables of statistics); V. P. 
Naughton, “Metrical Patterns in Lucretius’ Hexa- 
meters,” CQ 2 (1952) 152-167 (Lucretius a fore- 
runner of Vergil in his use of homodyned and 
heterodyned lines); G. Michenaud, “Les sons du vers 
vergilien,” LEC 21 (1953) 343-378 (a detailed 
study of Vergil’s use of alliteration and the sound- 
effects gained by the repetition of certain letters). 
9. Interpretation and Text Criticism 

V. Ussani, Jr., “Un contributo alla critica del 
testo Virgiliano,” Atti d. Accad. naz. d. Lincet 347 
(1950), Memorie, Cl. d. scienze mor., stor. e filol. 
8, 3, 2, pp. 85-171, attempts to determine the nature 
of the early text of Vergil by a detailed comparison 
of Vergilian lines and phrases appearing in the 
Punica of Silius Italicus. The fact that Silius agrees 
now with M. and now with P indicates that even 
in the first century A.D. numerous variant readings 
were already in existence; the evidence of Silius, who 
was a faithful imitator, should be decisive when M 
and P disagree with each other, or with the other 
manuscripts. 

Eclogues. R. Verdiere, “Virgilianum,” Latomus 10 
(1951) 279-280, reads in 1.65 rabidum certe veniemus 
Araxen, cf. Aen, 8.728; N.-O. Nilsson, “Ad Verg. ecl. 
5.15,” Eranos 53 (1955) 199-200, favors imbeto certet, 
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the reading of P; A. Barigazzi, “Ad Verg. ecl. VII, 25 
et Euphor, 140 P. (A.P. VI, 279),” SIFC 24 (1950) 


9-31, preters crescentem. 


Georgics. G. Puccioni, “Varianti del testo virgiliano,” 
Maia 6 (1953) 154-161, reads Atho in Georg. 1.332; V 
Paladini, “Virg., G., Il, 344: Frigusque caloremque 
oO Frigusque calorque?” SIFC 21 ( 19 46 ) 113-1 ‘>, 
archaic neuter calor; W. H. Semple, “Virgil, 
Georg. iii 116-117," CR 60 (1946) 61-63, interprets 
eressus glomerare as “to add step to step in succession”; 
E. de Saint-Denis, “Notes sur le livre IV des Géorgiques,” 
REL 28 (1950) 193-211, discusses 95-100 (meaning of 
horrent), 110-111 (falx saligna), 141 (defends the reading 
pinus), 203-205 (retains order of verses), 228-230 (ora 
fove), 260-263 (sense of stridit), 293 (coloratis Indis), 
386 (meaning), 418-421 (sinus reductos); cf. his new 
edition of the Georgics (above, Sect. 2); R. Verdieére, 
“Vergilianum,” Latomus 9 (1950) 378, suggests castrts 
for rostris in Georg. 4.74; if rostris is retained, it means 
platform’; F. R. Dale, “Virgil, Georgics iv. 229-230," CR 
5 (1955) 14-15, interprets ora fove as “protect your face.” 


preters the 


The following articles each discuss more than 
one passage: G. Wijdeveld, “Vergiliana,” Mnemosyne 10 
(1941-42) 1-80 (Aeneid 1, 4, 6, and 7); A. Burger, 
Note critique sur deux passages de l’Enéide,” Mélanges 
Niedermann (Neuchatel 1944) 81-90 (on Aen, 1.518; 
6.806); A. Montenegro Duque, “Sobre dos vocablos de la 
Eneida,”’ Emerita 14 (1946) 237-241 (read Marus in 
9.685: actor or auctor in 12.94ff.). 


Aene td 


A. Boéthius, “Nixae aere trabes,’ Eranos 50 (1952) 
147-148, reads nixae for nexae in 1.448-449; G. Puccioni, 
“Varianti del testo virgiliano,’ Mata 6 (1953) 148-154, 
argues for rit alta a culmine Troia in 2.290; cf. V. 
Ussani, Jr., “De Verg. Aen., Il, 290,” Mata (1955) 
116-230 (rejects Puccioni’s reading); L. A. MacKay, 
‘Three Notes on Virgil,” CW 45 (1951-52) 258, suggests 
ruentis for ruenti in 2.771; E. Paratore, “Briciole filolo- 
giche,” Studi Funaioli (Roma 1955) 329-332, interprets 
Aen. 4.456 as two separate clauses; est is to be supplied 
with visam and effata; W. T. Avery, “Aenetd 6.242: The 
Latinity of wnde and the Reading Aornon,” CPh 50 (1955) 
257-258, considers the verse spurious. 


L. Herrmann, “Troyens ou colombes, Aventiniens ou 
Clausiens?” Mélanges Marouzeau (Paris 1948) )249-252, 
places 13 before 201 in Book 6 and 664-665 before 721 
in Book 7; W. Plankl, “Eine crux Vergiliana,” Gymnasium 
60 (1953) 172-174, reads signat for signant in 7.4: cf 
H. Heubner, “Eine vermeintliche crux Vergiliana,’ Gymna 
sium 61 (1954) 229-230 (against Plankl); W. F. J. Knight, 
‘Caeli convexa per auras,’ CQ 34 (1940) 129-130, op- 
poses emendation of the phrase in 7.543 and believes that 
Vergil wrote the ungrammatical and untranslatable phrase; 
on Aen. 8.215, see Watson and Campbell (above, Sect. 6B: 
Aeneid 8); R. Goossens, “Les travestissements fantastiques 
du senex Latomus 6 (1947) 317-328, reads Cyne 
with Lejay in Aen. 10.186; S. Timpanaro, Jr., “Miscel- 
lanea,’ ASNP 18 (1949) 201-204, reads in this same 
verse Cunare and thinks that Cimyri is a conjecture of an 
ancient editor; A. Montenegro Duque, “Antheum por 
Antaeum en Aen. X 561,” Emerita 15 (1947) 142-148, 
argues in favor of Antheus 


10. Vergil and Earlier Writers 


Many books and articles already cited discuss 
Vergil’s use of material from Greek and Latin poetry, 
e.g., Knight, 73-110, on integration of literary re- 
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miniscences (cf. also above, note 50); Rose, 24-44, 
139-161 (Vergil and Theocritus); Paratore, 295-337 
(Vergil and Homer); Péschl, see Index, 285f.: 
“Homer und Virgil.” 


F. Mehmel, Virgil und Apollonius Rhodius: 
Untersuchung iiber die Zeitvorstellung in der antiken 
epischen Erzahlung (Hamburg 1940), compares the 
portrayal of time in Homer and Apollonius and 
Vergil’s relation to each. G. Herzog-Hauser, “Zum 
Problem der imitatio in der lateinischen Literatur,” 
WS 64 (1949) 124-134, defends Vergil’s procedure 
(Aeneid 4 and Apollonius, Palinurus and Elpenor). 
F. Klingner, “Virgil,” L'influence grecque sur la 
pocste latine de Catulle a Ovide (Geneva 1956, 
Fondation Hardt: Entretiens sur l'antiquité classique, 
Il, 1953) 129-155, presents the general poetic back- 
ground, with emphasis on Theocritus and Lucretius, 
and discusses Vergil’s originality; cf. 156-166, a 
discussion of Klingner’s paper by V. Péschl, A. 
Rostagni, D. van Berchem, L. P. Wilkinson, and P. 
Boyance. 


Homer. C. Marchesi, Motivi dell'epica antica 
(Milano 1942) 33-41, on differences of technique 
and spirit between Homer and Vergil; L. J. D. 
Richardson, “Virgil and the Homeric Epithet,” GGR 
12 (1943) 1-14, on the difficulties of reproducing 
in Latin verse the compound adjectives of Homeric 
epic and the various expedients attempted by Vergil; 
W. F. J. Knight, Vergsl and Homer (1950),6* on 
integration of earlier material by both Homer and 
Vergil; L. Schley, “Vergils Homerisieren in der 
Aeneis,” Wiss. Zeitschr. der Univ. Leipzig, Ges— 
& Sprachwiss. Reihe 1 (1952-53) 3, pp. 89-117; 
W. Kihn, “Rustungsszenen bei Homer und Vergil,” 
Gymnasium 64 (1957) 28-59, a comparison of 
scenes of warriors putting on armor and a discussion 
of Vergil’s originality; an “Anhang” treats the pro- 
digium-scene in Aen. 8.520-540 and its importance 
for Aeneas’ realization of fatum. 


Aeschylus. See Ussani (above, Sect. 6B: Aeneid 
) 
2). 

Bacchylides. E. Paratore, “Bacchilide e Virgilio,” 
WS 69 (1956) 289-296, on parallels between 
Epinician 5 and Aeneid 6. 


Apollonius. Cf. Mehmel, above. M. Hiigi, Vergils 
Aenetis und die hellenistische Dichtung (Bern 1952; 
Noctes Romanae 4), devotes most of his volume to 
Vergil’s imitation of Apollonius and seeks to show 
why and how he used the borrowed motifs. Certain 
features of the Dido episode are inspired by Apollo- 


61. The 1950 Presidential Address delivered to the Virgil 


Society; see below, Sect. 13. 
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nius but contain no verbal reminiscences; the epic 
character of Aeneid 4 derives from Homer, but the 
tragic and elegiac elements come from Apollonius 
who had introduced the love-motif into epic. Vergil 
expanded and changed what he borrowed to produce 
something different — and greater. For Apollonius’ 
influence on Vergil, see also H. Herter, “Bericht tiber 
die Literatur zur hellenistischen Dichtung seit dem 
Jahre 1921; II Teil: Apollonius von Rhodos,” JAW 
285 (1945-46) 328-332. 


Early Latin poetry. L. J. D. Richardson, “Direct 
citation of Ennius in Virgil,’ CQ 36 (1942) 40-42, 
discusses the Ennian quotations in Aen. 6.841-846 
and suggests that they be printed with quotation 
marks. W. B. Anderson, “The Aeneid and Earlier 
Latin Poetry,” PCA 40 (1943) 9-12, examines brief- 
ly the influence of Naevius, Ennius, and Catullus. 


Catullus and the “novi poetae.” For the influence 
of the epyllion on the structure of the Eclogues and 
the Georgics, see Richardson (above, note 2) 101- 
173; on that of the Aeneid, see Mendell (above, Sect. 
6B: Aeneid 11). E. Castorina, “Da Levio a Virgilio,” 
GIF 2 (1949) 22-28, discusses the influence of the 
novi poetae on the Appendix and the Eclogues. 


Lucretius. See Van Berchem (above, Sect. 4B: 
Eclogue 6); Michels (above, Sect. 6B: Aeneid 6); 
C. Bailey, Virgil and Lucretius (1947) .8 


Philodemus. J. 1. M. Tait, Philodemus’ Influence 
on the Latin Poets (Bryn Mawr 1941) 48-63, on 
Vergil as a member of the Epicurean school at 
Naples. 
11A. 

Propertius. See Funaioli and Alfonsi (above, Sec- 
tion 6B: Aeneid 1); L. Alfonsi, “Quaestiones pro- 
pertianae,” Aevum 18 (1944) 52-60 (reminiscences 
of Vergil in Propertius); A. La Penna, “Properzio 
e 1 poeti latini dell’ eta aurea,” Maia 3 (1950) 209- 
236 (numerous allusions to Vergil); L. Alfonsi, “Il 
giudizio di Properzio sulla poesia virgiliana,” Aevum 
28 (1954) 205-221. 


Ancient Authors after Vergil 


The popularity of Vergil’s works in the early 
empire is attested by the discovery at Pompeii of 56 
inscriptions and graffitti which cite passages from 
his poetry; see M. Della Corte, “Virgillio nell’ epi- 
grafia pompeiana,” Epigraphica 2 (1940) 171-178 
(13 from Ecl., 2 from Georg., 41 from Aen.). 


Lucan. A. Guillemin, “L’inspiration virgilienne 
dans la Pharsale,’ REL 29 (1951) 214-217, com- 
62. The 1947 Presidential Address delivered to the Virgil 
Society; see below, Sect. 13. 
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pares 7.391-396 with Aen. 6.773-776; 6.785ff. with 
Aen. 6.824f.. 6.793-796 with Aen. 8.666-669; and 
7.358-360 with Georg. 2.167-170; these reminiscen- 
ces point up the basic differences between the two 
epics; Lucan’s poem, and especially Book 7, is to 
the Aeneid as an end to a beginning, as death to 
birth. E. Malcovati, “Sul prologo della Farsaglia,” 
Athenaeum 29 (1951) 100-108, maintains that the 
first seven verses are by Lucan and in the tradition 


of Vergilian epic. 


Statins, G. Krumbholz, “Der Erzaéhlungsstil in 
der Thebais des Statius,” Glotta 34 (1954-55) 93- 
139; cf. 94-108 for a comparison of passages in 
Vergil and Statius. 


Pliny the Younger. N. Terzaghi, “Tre fonti secon- 
darie del Panegirico di Plinio,” Maia 2 (1949) 121- 
127, suggests that Pliny in Paneg. 15.4 has in mind 
Aen. 8.337ff. and especially 366f. 


Tacitus, J. J. H. Savage, “Germanicus and Aeneas 
Again,” CJ 38 (1942-43) 166-167, points out that 
Germanicus’ words on his death-bed (Ann. 2.71) 
recall Aen. 12.435f. Cf. G. B. A. Fletcher, “Some 
Certain or Possible Examples of Literary Remini- 
scence in Tacitus,” CR 59 (1945) 45-50 (includes 
several from the Aeneid). 


Apuleius. C. A. Forbes, “Charite and Dido,” CW 
(1943-44) 39-40, cites numerous parallels be- 
tween Metam. 8.1-14 and Aeneid 4. 


Constantine (?). A. Bolhuis, Vergilins’ Vierde 
Ecloga in de Oratio Constantini ad Sanctorum Coe- 
tum (Ermelo 1950), compares the very bad Greek 
translation with Vergil’s text of Eclogue 4 and 
shows that the commentary is based on the Greek 
translation and not on the Latin original; the pur- 
pose of both translation and commentary is to 
present Vergil’s Eclogue as a prophecy of the coming 
of Christ. Bolhuis’ dissertation suggests that the 
author, who shows no knowledge of Vergil’s poem, 
was presumably not Constantine. 


? he 
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Augustine. Cf. P. Keseling, “Virgil be: Augustin,” 
PhW 62 (1942) 383-384; “Nochmals Virgil bei 
Augustin,” PhW 64 (1944) 95-96 (lists of parallel 
passages); I. Calabi, “Le fonti della storia romana 
nel De civitate Dei di sant Agostino,” PP 10 (1955) 
274-294 (Augustine’s use of Vergil and other 
writers ) . 


Priscian. See C. A. Forbes, “Vergilian Echoes in 
Priscian,” CW 38 (1944-45) 172. 

Venantius Fortunatus. S. Blomgren, “De 
Venantio Fortunato Vergilii aliorumque poetarum 


See 
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priorum imitatore,” Eranos 42 (1944) 81-88 (lists 
of parallel expressions ). 


Vergilian centos. See M. F. A. Brok, “Litteraire 
lappendekens,” Hermeneus 22 (1950) 46-54; N. 
Dane II, “The Medea of Hosidius Geta,” CJ 46 
(1950-51) 75-78 (a defense of the dramatic struc 
ture); S. Pricoco, “Valore letterario degli epigrammi 
di Damaso,” MSLC 4 (1953) 19-40 (the epigrams 
of Damasus contain many reminiscences of Vergil 
but should not be considered centos ). 


Quintus of Smyrna. \ have left to the last the 
problem of the influence of Vergil on Quintus of 
Smyrna, for this involves the extent to which the 
Greek world knew Latin literature and especially 
the works of Vergil. Some years ago I maintained 
that Quintus’ treatment of the fall of Troy implied 
a knowledge of Aeneid 2,6% and more recent articles 
have confirmed the interest of the Greeks in Vergil. 
The Greek translation of Eclogwe 4 is mentioned 
above (under Constantine), and A. Kurfess, “Vergil 
und die Sibyllinen,” ZRGG 3 (1951) 253-257, shows 
that the Sibylline oracles of the Empire have bor- 
rowed from Vergil’s works and this he considers 
important for the question of Quintus’ use of Vergil. 
A papyrus from Egypt of the third or fourth centu- 
Latin imitation of Aen. 1.477-493, 
thus revealing an interest in the study of Vergil in 
the East; cf. R. Cavenaile, “Un pastiche de Virgile, 
le P. S. I. If 142,” LEC 18 (1950) 285-288, and 
E. L. Hettich, “The Colt Papyrus Find from Auja,” 
Archaeology 3 (1950) 31-33, reports the discovery 
in southern Palestine of a fragmentary codex of the 
Aeneid (most from Book 6) and also a glossary 
in double columns, words from Aeneid 4 with Greek 
translation; for a detailed description of these two 
papyri, see L. Casson and E. L. Hettich, Excavations 
at Nessana Il: Literary Papyrt (Princeton 1950) 
2-78.838 Tr is not difficult, therefore, to agree with 
Keydell that Quintus read Vergil in the original 
Latin and took various motifs from him; see R. 
Keydell in JAW 272 (1941) 9-11; “Quintus Smyr- 
nacus und Vergil,” Hermes 82 (1954) 254-256 
(Quintus in 11.330-501 borrowed from Aen. 9.509- 
517). Kleinknecht (above, Section 6B: Aeneid 2) 
maintains that Quintus, in his treatment of Laocoon, 
is dependent on Vergil. 


11B. 


New editions of the Suetonius-Donatus Life 


ry contains a 


Ancient Lives 


have 


63. G. E. Duckworth, ‘Foreshadowing and Suspense in 
the Posthomerica of Quintus of Smyrna,” AJPh 57 (1936) 
58-86, especially 84ff. 

63a. Cf. E. G. Turner, “Half a Line of Virgil from Egypt,” 
Studi in onore di Calderinit e Paribeni, 1 (Milano 1957) 
157-161 


been published by A. Rostagni, Suetonio “De Poetis” 
e biografi minori (Torino 1944) 68-107 (with copi- 
ous notes) and by C. Hardie, Vitae Vergilianae 
Antiquae, in the Oxford Classical Text series (1954), 
combined with a reprint of R. Ellis’ Appendix 
Vergiliana. Hardie prints the other ancient Lives of 
Vergil and in the Praefatio discusses many problems 
concerning both the Lives and the Appendix. On 
the Sueronian Life, 11, see F. Hornstein, “Vergilius 
Parthenias.” WS 70 (1957) 148-152. Rostagni, 
159-166, prints Probus’ Life which he considers 
genuine and therefore important, since it antedates 
the Suetonian Life. 


See also L. Agnés, “Sull’ autenticita della ‘Vita 
Vergilii’ di Probo,” RFIC 19 (1941) 169-178 (favors 
authenticity; the Life of Probus is earlier than and 
thus independent of the Suetonian Life); E. Paratore, 
Una nuova ricostruzione del “De Poetis” di Suetonio 
(Roma 1946, 2nd ed. Bari 1950) 127-283 (on 
interpolations of Donatus in the Suetonian Life, and 
errors in the Life attributed to Probus); Sulla Vita 
Tibulli e le Vitae Vergilianae (Roma 1947) (on 
passages in the Life ascribed to Probus); A. Mazza- 
rino, “Sulla personalita di Sulpicio Apollinare,” SIFC 
22 (1947) 165-177 (the Sulpicius Carthaginiensis 
of the Lives is not the learned Sulpicius Apollinaris 
mentioned by Aulus Gellius); A. Rostagni, “Questi- 
oni biografiche,” RFC 25 (1947) 1-1784 (on the 
scripta in Vergil’s testamentum; on the epigram of 
Sulpicius: there are two different epigrams, the one 
in the Donatus Life by Sulpicius Apollinaris, the 
other by a Servius Sulpicius Varus); H. R. Upson, 
Mediaeval Lives of Virgil, summary in HSPA 51 
(1940) 330-331; “Mediaeval Lives of Virgil,” CPA 
38 (1943) 103-111 (on a new Life of Vergil in 
a ninth century manuscript and comparison with the 
other Lives). 


LLG. 

A. Tomsin, Etude sur le Commentaire Virgilien 
d’Aemilius Asper (Paris 1952) seeks to reconstruct 
from later commentaries and grammatical works the 
text of Asper’s commentary. 


Ancient Commentators 


Much has been done on Servius and the Servius- 
problem since 1939. L. F. Hackemann, Servius and 
His Sources in the Commentary on the Georgics 
(New York 1940), attempts to show the true 
nature of Servius’ interest in Vergil and of his 
scholarship and expository technique. N. Marinone, 
Elio Donato, Macrobio e Servio, commentatori di 
Virgilio (Vercelli 1946), discusses the parallels in 
Macrobius Sat. 1-3 to both Servius and Servius Dani- 


64. Reprinted in A. Rostagni, Scritti minori II, 2 (Torino 
1956) 249-265. 








elis and concludes that they derive from a common 
source; he suggests that the source is Donatus and 
that the scholia Danielis therefore derive from Dona- 
tus’ lost commentary. A. Santoro, Esegeti virgiliani 
antichi: Donato, Macrobio, Servio (Bari 1946), 
likewise argues that the source of the passages where 
Servius, Servius Danielis, and Macrobius are in ac- 
cord is none other than Donatus. 


The books of Marinone and Santoro appeared in 
1946; that same year saw the great event in recent 
Servian studies, the publication of Servius on Aeneid 
1 and 2 by a committee headed by E. K. Rand, 
Servianorum in Vergilit Carmina Commentariorum 
Editionis Harvardianae Vol. II (Lancaster 1946). 
The editors in addition to Rand were H. T. Smith, 
J. J. Savage, G. B. Waldrop, J. P. Elder, B. M. Peebles, 
and A. F. Stocker. The edition, known as the 
“Harvard Servius,” has the commentaries of Servius 
and Servius Danielis arranged in parallel columns; 
it thus marks a great improvement over the Thilo- 
Hagen Servius and has rightly been called “the first 
critical edition of the text in lucid form.”65 This 
monumental work will ultimately appear in five 
volumes, and the next volume (= Vol. III) is to be 
published in the near future; see A. H. Travis, 
“Progress Report: Volume III of the Harvard Ser- 
vius,” Vergilian Digest 2 (1956) 11-12. 


Prior to the publication of the edition, the following 
dissertations and articles appeared as preliminary studies: 
J. P. Elder, De Servii commentariis Danielinis, ut aiunt, 
in Aeneidos libros primum et secundum confectis, summary 
in HSPh 51 (1940) 315-318; A. H. Travis, De Servii 
Carminum Vergilianorum Interpretis Dicendi Rationibus, 
summary in HSPh 51 (1940) 328-329; A. F. Stocker, “A 
New Source for the Text of Servius,’ HSPh 52 (1941) 
65-97;66 A. H. Travis, “Donatus and the Scholia Danielis: 
A Stylistic Comparison,’ HSPh 53 (1942) 157-169 (the 
style of DS differs from that of Donatus in his commentary 
of Terence, but the substance of DS may derive from 
Donatus’ commentary of Vergil); cf. “Addendum to ‘Dona- 
tus and the Scholia Danielis’,’ CPh 45 (1950) 38-39. 


For brief descriptive accounts of the Harvard edition, 
see A. F. Stocker, “Epilegomena to Volume II of the 
‘Harvard Servius’,” TAPhA (1946) 323-324; J. P. 
Elder, “The New Servius,” Speculum 21 (1946) 493-495; 
M. P. Odile, “Od en sont les recherches sur Servius?” 
Association G. Budé, Congrés de Grenoble 21-25 sept. 
1948: Actes du Congres (Paris 1949) 154-156. The rela- 
tion of DS to Servius and to Donatus will be discussed 


65. <A. Travis, Traditio 4 (1946) 442. 
views, both lengthy and favorable, see Bruére, CPh 43 


For other re- 


(1948) 126-130; Silk, AJPh 69 (1948) 92-97; Mount- 
ford, CR 62 (1948) 137-139; Coulter, Speculum 23 
(1948) 332-335; Marinone, RFC (1949) 141-152; 
Robinson, CW 43 (1949-50) 230-237. The review by 
E. Fraenkel, JRS 38 (1948) 131-143, 39 (1949) 145- 
154, was not favorable. 

66. Cf. also A. F. Stocker, De Novo Codicum Servianorum 
Genere, summary in HSPh 50 (1939) 123-126. 
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in the Prolegomena to Vol. I, to be published last. The 
editors are not committed to the opinion that the non- 
Servian elements in DS are pure Donatus. But cf. A. 
Santoro, “Il ‘Servio Danielino’ @ Donato,’ SIFC 20 (1943- 
46) 79-104, who identifies DS with Donatus’ lost com- 
mentary (cf. Marinone and Santoro, above). 


More recent studies on Servius include S. A. 
Akielaszek, A Preliminary Text of the Servian Com- 
mentary on the Eclogues of Vergil, summary in 
Fordham Univ. Diss. 18 (1951) 48-50 (the relation 
of Servius and Servius Danielis, and a critical colla- 
tion of DS on the Eclogues); D. van Berchem, 
“Poétes et grammairiens,” MH 9 (1952) 79-87 (the 
arrangement of topics in Donatus and Servius is 
traditional and goes back to Greek grammarians of 
the Hellenistic age, especially Crates); A. F. Stocker, 
“Notes on the Text of Servius on Aeneid III,” Clas- 
sical Studies Fraser (Tuscaloosa 1956) 13-17; J. J. 
Savage, “Early Commentators on Vergil,” Vergilian 
Digest 1 (1955) 14-15. 


For discussions of Servius’ comments on specific pas- 
sages in Vergil, see H. Mattingly, “Dives Anagnia,”’ NC 
6 (1946) 91-96 (Serv. on Aen. 7.684f.; Mattingly suggests 
that Antony’s mint was located at Anagnia); V. Ussani, Jr., 
“Un problema di esegesi virgiliana antica,”’ SIFC 21 (1946) 
83-99 (on bene in Servius and Servius-Danielis); A. M. 
Honeyman, “Varia Punica,” AJPh 68 (1947) 77-82 (on 
references to Dido in Servius and Servius-Danielis); V. 
Bulhart, Text-kritisches zu Servius,” Mnemosyne 6 (1953) 
64-65. 


11D. 


On the Graz fragment of the Appendix, cf. above, 
Sect. 3 and note 14. 


Manuscripts 


A. Malaman, “Le ‘Castigationes Virgilianae Lecti- 
onis’ di Pierio Valeriano e il Codice Vaticano di 
Virgilio,” AIV 100 (1940-41) 2B, 81-91. A. Dold, 
“Ein neues Fragment der beriihmten St. Galler 
Vergilhandschrift in Capitalis elegans aus dem 3. 
oder 4. Jahrhundert,” WS 60 (1942) 79-86 (con- 
tains Aen. 6.656-659, 675-678, and 688-724, with 
678 repeated after 695). A. Pratesi, “Sulla datazione 
del Virgilio Mediceo,” RAL 1 (1946) 396-411 (the 
manuscript is to be dated in the last decade of the 
fifth century). J. Courcelle-Ladmirant, “Les miniatures 
inédites d'un Virgile du XVe siécle conservé a la 
Bibliothéque Vaticane,” BIBR 25 (1949) 145-158 
(the miniatures reveal the mediaeval interpretation 
of Vergil’s poetry). V. Ussani, Jr., “Da un codice 
medievale delle Ecloghe di Virgilio,” Maia 3 (1950) 
289-296. 


12. Vergil’s Influence on Later Literature 


Much on Vergil’s later influence is to be found 
in G. Highet, The Classical Tradition: Greek and 
Roman Influences on Western Literature (New York 
1949), see Index, 761: Vergil; J. A. K. Thomson, 





The Classical Background of English Literature (Lon- 
don 1948), see Index, 272: Virgil; Classical Influ- 
ences on English Poetry (London 1951) 30-70, 75- 
78... 172-195: RD ER: Bolgar, The Classical Heritage 
and its Beneficiaries (Cambridge 1954), see Index, 
590: Virgil. Cf. also G. B. Beach, “Vergil’s Influence,” 
Folia 10 (1956) 19-26. 


Middle Ages. A. S. Pease, “Mantua me genuit,” 
CPh 35 (1940) 180-182, on Roman and mediaeval 
imitations of the couplet. P. Courcelle, “Histoire du 
cliché virgilien des cent bouches (Georg. II, 42-44 
Aen. VI, 625-627,” REL 33 (1955) 231-240: cita- 
tions and versions down to the twelfth century. J. J. 
H. Savage, “Insula Avallonia,’ TAPhA 73 (1942) 
105-415: the etymology for insula Avallonia stems 
ultimately from maliferae ... Abellae in Aen. 7.740. 
R. Foreville, “Aux origines de la Légende épique,” 
MA 56 (1950) 195-219: influence of Vergil on the 
the Gesta Guillelmi ducis Normannorum et Regts 
Anglorum of Guillaume de Poitiers. R. Zitzmann, 
“Die Didohandlung in der friihhofischen Eneasdich- 
tung,” Euphorion 46 (1952) 261-275. M. N. Pavia, 
‘Virgil as a Magician,” CJ 46 (1950-51) 61-64, on 
Vergil’s debasement into a magician during the 
Middle Ages. 


Dante. Cf. Buxton, above, Section 6A, and see 
G. Bagnani, “The Classical Technique: Virgil, Dante, 
and Pope,” Phoenix 2 (1947-48) 2-14 (on the use 
of proper names); A. P. MacVay, “Dante's Strange 
Treatment of Vergil,” CJ 43 (1947-48) 233-235 
(Dante demeans Vergil by putting him under the 
power of the witch Erechtho and by excluding him 
from Paradise, although he admits Statius and others; 
Dante's expressions of high regard for Vergil are 
“mere lip-service”); R. V. Schoder, S. J., “Vergil in 
the Divine Comedy,” CJ] 44 (1948-49) 413-422 (a 
defense of Dante’s treatment of Vergil, against 
MacVay ); J. H. Whitfield, Dante and Virgil (Oxford 
1949) 61-106 (the importance of Vergil for Dante ) ; 
G. L. Bickersteth, Dante’s Virgil. A Poet's Poet 
(Glasgow 1951, Glasgow Univ. Publ. 89) (on 
Vergil as a dramatic creation and as a human and 
tragic person); R. Palgen, “Le légende virgilienne 
dans la Divine Comédie,” Romania 73 (1952) 332- 
390 (Dante’s Vergil is the Vergil of mediaeval 
legend); A. Bufano, “Quantopere Dantes Vergilium 
admiratus atque imitatus sit,” Latimitas 2 (1954) 
177-187; P. Renucci, Dante, disciple et juge du 
monde gréco-latin (Paris 1954); see especially 282- 
311 on the meaning of the Roman world, 347-350 
on the importance of Vergil for Dante; cf. Biblio- 
graphy, 451-455. 


Chaucer. A. C. Friend, “Chaucer’s Version of the 
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Aeneid,” Speculum 28 (1953) 317-323: where 
Chaucer departs from the Aeneid, he may have used 
the twelfth century Ilias of Simon Chévre d'Or. K. F. 
Doherty, S. J., “Dido in Vergil and Chaucer,” CB 31 
(1954-55) 29, 32-35: how and why Chaucer’s port- 
rayal of Dido and Aeneas differed from Vergil’s. 


Camoes. See Bowra (above, Section 6A), 86- 
138; L. V. Sumner, “A Literary Descendent of the 
Aeneid,” CJ] 50 (1954-55) 291-293 (comparison of 
the Lustads and the Aeneid). 


Milton. See Buxton and Bowra (above, Section 
6A); D. Bush, “Virgil and Milton,” CJ 47 (1951- 
52) 178-182, 203-204 (on Milton’s use of epic 
devices ). 


Eighteenth century. D. M. Low, Virgil and the 
English Augustans (London 1953),87 discusses 
Vergil’s influence in the period 1688-1744. H. 
Oppermann, “Schiller und Vergil,” Gymnasium 58 
(1951) 306-322, writes on the similarity of their 
ideas and their writings. 


Wordsworth, See N. Watts, “Virgil and Words- 
worth,” Dublin Review 219 (1946) 134-147 (the 
two poets have much in common: sympathy for 
human suffering, love of nature, recognition of sense 
of duty, interest in the destiny and origin of the 
soul); K. F. Doherty, S.J., “The Vergilian Words- 
worth,” CJ 49 (1953-54) 221-225, 235 (on the 
Vergilian elements in Laodamia). 

Tennyson. E. T. Healy, “Virgil and Tennyson,” 
Kentucky Foreign Language Quarterly 2 (1955) 
20-25. 


C. A. Manning, “The Aeneid of Kotlyarevsky,” 


CW 34 (1942-43) 91-93, shows that the Aeneid 
was the basis for the first work in modern Ukrainian 
literature (early 19th century); Aeneas and the 
Trojans are portrayed as Kozaks. A. Bougery, “Les 
Bucoliques de Virgile dans la poésie moderne,” REL 
23 (1945) 134-150, discusses the influence of the 
Eclogues from the Renaissance to the twentieth 
century. 


Translators and Commentators. See M. I. Ger- 
hardt, “Les premiéres traductions des Bucoliques,” 
Neophilologus 33 (1949) 51-56; J. Stevens, S.J., 
“Un humaniste espagnol: le Pere Juan-Luis de la 
Cerda, commentateur de Virgile,’ LEC 13 (1945) 
210-221; G. L. Luzzatto, “Le prime traduzioni 
francesi di Virgilio,” Maia 7 (1955) 46-68; “Guido 
di Pisa traduttore di Virgilio,” Maia 8 (1956) 27- 
38; “Virgilio nelle traduzioni francesi di Louis 


67. A Virgil Society lecture; see below, Sect. 13. 





Duchemin e di Marcellus,” Maia 4 (1951) 212-225; 
L. J. D. Richardson, “Canon Thornhill’s Translation 
of the Aeneid,” Hermathena 67 (1946) 68-72. 


Vergil Today. E. J. Wood, Virgil and ‘To-day 
(Leeds 1945), concludes his lecture by saying that 
Vergil “is timeless and ageless” and his “voice speaks 
to us to-day as clearly as it did to his own country- 
men two thousand years ago.” T. S. Eliot, “Vergil 
and the Christian World,” The Sewanee Review 61 
(Winter, 1953) 1-14, points out that Vergil’s key 
words are labor, pietas, and fatum, but he just falls 
short of being an anima naturaliter Christiana. Per- 
haps the greatest recent tribute to Vergil is Eliot's 
lecture, What is a Classic? (London 1945), in which 
he states that “Virgil acquires the centrality of the 
unique classic: he is at the centre of European 
civilization . . . Our classic, the classic of all Europe, 
is Virgil.” 

13. Vergil Societies 

T. S. Eliot’s essay, What is a Classic? was de- 
livered in 1944 as an address before the Virgil 
Society. This British society has been very active 
since its founding in 1943. Numerous local branches 
have been established, and the lectures and presi- 
dential addresses delivered during the past fifteen 
years number more than fifty. Many of these have 
been circulated in mimeographed form, either sum- 
marized or im toto, and about one-fourth of the 
lectures have been printed.6% The lecturers are dis- 
tinguished British scholars (e.g., C. Bailey, L. A. S. 
Jermyn, W. F. J. Knight, H. Mattingly, J.T. 
Sheppard, O. Skutsch, B. Tilly, J. M. C. Toynbee) 
and the subjects cover almost every aspect of 
Vergilian studies: the Appendix, Eclogues, Georgics, 
and especially the Aeneid (eg., “Virgil’s Dido,” 
“The Problem of Dido and Aeneas,’ “Virgil's 
Aeneas,” “The Aeneid as a Tragedy”), as well as 
Virgil's later influence (e.g., “Dante’s Virgil,” 
“Virgil, Dante, and Mediaevalism,” “Virgil, Dante, 
and the Res Romana,” “Virgil and Wordsworth” ). 


In America, the Vergilian Society, which was 
organized in 1937 with both an American Com- 
mittee and an Italian Committee, came to a tempo- 
rary halt in 1940 as a result of World War II, and 
its journal Vergilius ceased publication in December, 
1940. Since the war, the Classical Summer School 
at Cumae has been resumed, with headquarters at 


68. For printed lectures already cited, see above, notes 


32, 34, 58, 61, 62, 67. For the opportunity to read the 
mimeographed lectures and summaries of lectures, I am 
deeply indebted to Prof. Robert J. Getty, of the University 
of Toronto. 
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the Villa Vergiliana at Cumae, and in 1955 the first 
issue of the post-war publication of the Vergilian 
Society appeared, under the title The Vergilian 
Digest. This contained “A Practical Bibliography 
for Study of the Aeneid” (4-13), and future issues 
will continue to publish bibliographies and articles 
on Vergil of current interest. 


ADDENDA 


This survey was completed on Aug. 5, 1957. Items 
which have since come to my attention have been inserted 
in successive installments at galley stage, as far as possible. 
The following titles, most of them recent, are keyed to the 
sections of the survey. 


3. A. Salvatore (ed.), Appendix Vergiliana, 1: Ciris 
Culex (Turin 1957); “Note sul testo della Ciris,” Latomus 
16 (1957) 23-48; “Note sul testo del Culex,” WS 70 
(1957) 260-277. 


4B. 3. R. Gustin, “La saison de la troisieme Bucolique 
de Virgile,’” LEC 26 (1958) 138-142. 


4C. P. Courcelle, “Les exégéses chrétiennes de la 
quatriéme Eglogue,” REA 59 (1957) 294-319; R. Waltz, 
“Sur la 4e Bucolique de Virgile,” LEC 26 (1958) 3-20. 


5A. P. Scazzoso, ‘“Riflessi misterici nelle ‘Georgiche’ 
di Virgilio,” Paideia 11 (1956) 5-28. 


5B. A. O. Hulton, “Virgil Georg. 1. 489-492,” CPh 
52 (1957) 245-247; E. Burck, “Der korykische Greis in 
Vergils Georgica (IV 116-148),” Navicula Chiloniensis: 
Studia... Jacoby (Leiden 1956) 156-172; R. Lamacchia, 
“Simbolismo romano in alcuni studi recenti,’ AGR, N.S., 
2 (1957) 150-156 (on Dahlmann, above Georgics IV). 


6A. I. Del Ton, “Vergilius pacis vates,” Latinitas 5 
(1957) 91-98. 


6B. R. B. Lloyd, “Aeneid Il: A New Approach,” 
AJPh 78 (1957) 133-151; “Aeneid Il] and the Aeneas 
Legend,” ibid., 382-400; P. J. Enk, “La tragédie de Didon,” 
Latomus 16 (1957) 628-642; P. R. Murphy, “Emotional 
Echoes of Aeneis One in Aeneis Four,” CB 33 (1956-57) 
20-21; D. H. Abel, “Medea in Dido,’ CB 34 (1957-58) 
51-53, 56; E. Liechtenhan, “Nochmals Vergil, Aeneis IX 
324-328," MH 14 (1957) 52-59 (on Breguet, above 
Aeneid 9); B. Tilly, “The topography of Aeneid IX with 
reference to the way taken by Nisus and Euryalus,” 
ArchClass 8 (1957) 164-172. 


6C. Aeneas. E. Burck, “Das Menschenbild im romischen 
Epes,” Gymnasium 65 (1958) 121-146, especially 132ff 


7 ee Ee 
ningen 1955). 


H. Westendorp Boerma, Vergilius (Gro- 


7B. P. Tihon, S.J., “Approches religieuses de Virgile,” 
LEC 26 (1958) 166-175. 
CORRIGENDA 


The reference to Klingner on p. 190 (col. 2, end) 
and in notes 54, 55, and 59 should read: Rémisches 
Geisteswelt (3rd ed., Miinchen 1956). 


GEORGE E. DUCKWORTH 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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IN THE JOURNALS 


This column is intended primarily to be of service to 
teachers of Latin in secondary schools. New investigations 
and evaluations of the lives and works of Caesar, Cicero, 
Vergil, and information concerning the Rome of their era, 
constantly appear in classical periodicals, American and 
European. Unfortunately, too frequently these valuable 
studies are unknown or inaccessible to teachers and inter- 
ested students. CW plans to summarize each month certain 
articles which seem informative and pertinent to classroom 
use. Obviously, such summaries will present, rather than 
criticize. Equally obviously, no summary can supplant the 
wealth of the arguments offered in the original articles: 
readers are urged to procure, when possthle, the periodicals 
in which they appear. 

ETRUSCANS 

As our knowledge of the civilization of the 
Etruscans increases, equally grows our awareness of 
the depth of the debt owed by Rome to this early 
and highly developed culture. Apparently the city 
on the Tiber was occupied for some time by its 
more advanced neighbors from the north; as a re- 
sult, the Romans inherited from them numerous 
customs, political and religious institutions, and ele- 
ments of language. 


Probably because of racial admixture, many Roman 


names clearly show evidence of derivation from 
Etruscan roots. In the Belgian periodical L'Antiquité 


Classique 25 (1956), pp. 386-407, Professor Albert 
Carnoy, “Etymologie des noms romains d'origine 
étrusque,” presents a remarkably full catalogue of 
Roman names based, either demonstrably or con- 
jecturally, on Etruscan roots. The small sample which 
follows summarizes a few of Carnoy’s etymologies 
of names familiar to students of Latin: 


Antonius, From Etruscan hanth, ‘forward.’ 


Appius. 


father.’ 


From Etr. apni, ‘ancestor, and apa, ‘grand- 


Caesar. From Etr. sgat-s, ‘the shining one.’ As Carnoy 
suggests, a prophetic name. 


Caius. Possibly from Etr. cat-, ceta-, ‘shining,’ ‘splen- 
did.’ 

Cicero. Not, as ordinarily assumed, from a word 
meaning ‘chick-pea,’ but probably from Etruscan cekha, 
‘chief.’ 

Horatius, From Etr. har, ‘sacrifice, ‘kill,’ plus the 
suffix ath. An appropriate name for the legendary 
brothers, the Horatii. 


* * 


The Etruscan racial inheritance also figures 
prominently in Latin literature, as shown by Paul 
Linde, “Etruskische Beitrage zur rémischen Liter- 
atur,” Gymnasium 64 (1957), p. 23. Examining the 
national origins of the major Roman writers, Linde 
finds a very marked preponderance of non-Italians 





Now... after a decade of world-wide research... 


ART COMPENDIUM AND COLOR SLIDE REFERENCE INDEX 
An Indispensable Reference Work Encompassing Every Facet of Art 


Contains 25 individually bound brochures — each one covering a specific field of art: 

American Painting (17th through 19th Century); American Painting (20th Century); Architecture: Greek, 
Roman and Egyptian; Byzantine Mosaics and Frescoes and Roman Painting; Children’s Art (International 
Collection); Chinese and Japanese Painting (including wood blocks); Coptic Weavings and Textiles; Dutch 
Painting (16th through 20th Century); Egyptian Painting and Etruscan Painting; European Folk Art (Balkan, 


Greek, Russian, Spanish, etc.); Flemish Painting (15th, 16th and 17th Century); French Painting (14th 
through 18th Century); French Painting (19th Century); French Painting (20th Century); German Painting 
(15th through 20th Century); Italian Painting (13th and 14th Century); Italian Painting (15th Century); 
Italian Painting (16th Century); Italian Painting (17th, 18th and 20th Century); Manuscripts and Miniature 
Painting (Indian, Italian, English, French, etc.); Primitive Arts (Cave, pre-Columbian, African, Polynesian 
painting, pottery and sculpture); Russian Painting (18th, 19th and 20th Century); Sculpture and Pottery 
(Chinese, Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan, English, Flemish, etc.); Spanish Painting (11th through 18th Century); 
Stained Glass Windows (French, Italian, German); English Painting (18th, 19th and 20th Century). 
Here's your guide to: 

@ 250.000 Color Slides in stock for immediate delivery. 

@ 14,000 Master Slides of the World’s Art in Color. 

@ 48-Hour Service if necessary — no delays. 

@ Slides mounted in glass, in paper mounts, or as unmounted film. 
own, we supply film cut to fit any 2” x 2” mount or mask. 
Selection Service: you may obtain unmounted Color Slides which you are invited to examine before placing 
your order. These are sent to you in separate catalog number. We ask you to purchase cellophane envelopes, 
each bearing a minimum of 50% of the total number of slides which you request for examination, and the 
reviewing period be kept to a maximum of 10 days. 

@ Slides replaceable in 30 days if found to be unsatisfactory. 

A handsome binder—a $2.00 value—is available free with your order for the entire Compedium: all for $4.00. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY COLOR SLIDE CO., INC. 
222 West 23rd Street, New York 11, N.Y. 


Largest Producers of Color Slides of Art Objects in the World 


For economy buyers who mount their 
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among them. Of the approximately sixty writers of 
highest reputation, only about one third are of Italic 
stock — even counting among these Lucretius, 
Petronius, and Horace, all of whom were born in 
Apulia, where Illyrian blood had been strongly in- 
fused. Tne proportion of Celts (from Caecilius to 
Ausonius) and Celtiberians (e.g., Seneca) is about 
equally great. The remainder includes Africans 
(Terence, Augustine), Syrians, Greeks, Illyrians 
(Ennius, Pacuvius), and Etruscans. Among the latter 
can be counted the satirist Persius, and the historian 
Sisenna. Others of Etruscan lineage were a tragedian, 
Volnius (mentioned by Varro), and a poet, Cassius, 
referred to by Horace. Vergil’s mother, Magia Polla, 
was apparently of Etruscan blood; in addition his 
cognomen, Maro, can be traced to the title of an 
Etruscan magistracy, transmitted through the Um- 
brians and Faliscans. In writing of his homeland, 
Vergil stresses its racial heterogeneity and the im- 
portance of its Etruscan element (Aen. 10.201-3): 

Mantua, dives avis, sed non genus omnibus unum: 

gens illi triplex, populi sub gente quaterni, 

ipsa caput populis, Tusco de sanguine vires. 
Finally, satire, the original literary creation of the 
Romans, owes its name to the Etruscan satr-, satir-. 
meaning ‘discourses’; from this same source may 
come the designation of an important verse form of 
early Latin literature, the Saturnian. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY R. D. MurRAy, Jr. 


NEW AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 


The following listings are supplementary to the annual 
CW survey of new audiovisual materials, published this 


year in the November issue (CW 51 [1957-58] 6-19). 
Single items are classified according to the divisions 
adopted in that article. 

Reviews appearing in this department are not to be 
regarded as critical evaluations, but rather as an attempt 
to give the prospective user an idea of the content and 
general character of the article reviewed. 


Il, Films 

Arts and the Gods. 10 Films. 29 min. each, b & w. 
N E T Film Service, Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana, 1957. Rent, $4.75 each. 
Individual titles: 1. The Gods are Born; 2. Athena and 
Aphrodite; 3. Apollo and Artemis; 4. Death and the Brides 
(Persephone and Eurydice); 5. The Trojan War; 6. The 
Odyssey; Perseus; 8. Herakles; 9. Theseus; 10. The 
Classical Heritage. 


These programs originally appeared on educational 
television through the courtesy of NBC. They are avail- 
able, probably for eight months only, to educational 
institutions. The theme in general is twofold, the re- 
telling of ancient myths, and the demonstration of how 
they were portrayed by artists, both ancient and more 
recent. Some speculation on the meaning of the myths 
and commentary on art history is included. The narrative 
is by Alexander Scourby, except in 6 and 9, in which 








PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


FL9972 (FP97/2) THE LATIN LANGUAGE. Introduction and 
readings in Latin and English by Professor Moses Hadas 
of Columbia University. Includes readings from the authors 
Livius Andronicus, Plautus, Cato the Elder, Cicero, Lucretius, 
Catullus, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Tacitus, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
etc. Released by special arrangement with Phonotapes, 
Inc. Text. 

1-12 33 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9973 (FP97/3) THE STORY OF VIRGIL’S ‘‘THE AENEID.” 
Introduction and readings in English by Professor Moses 
Hadas of Columbia University. Includes Books I-III, IV, 
V—XII. Released by special arrangement with Phonotapes, 
Inc. Text. 

1-12” 33 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9974 (FP97/4) THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. Commentary and 
readings by Professor Theodor Gaster. Text. 
1-12” 33 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9975 (FP97/5) CICERO. Commentary and readings in Latin 
and English by Moses Hadas. Introduction, First Oration 
Against Catiline, On Old Age, Tusculan Disputations, On 
Moral Duties, Letter to Atticus. 


FL9976 (FP97/6) CAESAR. Introduction and readings in Latin 
and in English translation by Professor Moses Hadas. Sev- 
enteen passages including the one familiar to all students 
from the opening of the Gallic Wars, ‘‘Gallis est omnis 
divisa in partes tres.’’ Text. Released by special arrange- 
ment with Phonotapes, Inc. 


1-12” 33 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9977 (FP97/7) THE INFERNO (Dante) read in ITALIAN by 
Professor Enrico de Negri. The first Eight Cantos. Accom- 
panied by complete ‘‘La Divina Commedia” text in Italian. 


1-12’ 33 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9979 (FP97/9) PLATO: ON THE DEATH OF SOCRATES. 
Read in Greek and in English by Professor Moses Hadas. 
Text. By special arr. with Phonotapes, Inc 


1-12” 33 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9912 (FP97/12) ANTIGONE (Sophocles). Performed and 
read in Greek by the Columbia University Classic Society 
Text. 

1-12” 33 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9920 (FP92) BHAGAVAD GITA. A Chant from Chapter 2, 
verses 54-57 read in Sanskirt by Dr. Mahadevan and in 
English by Swami Nikilananda. Notes in English and 
Sanskirt. Also the Ramayana and Brahma’s Hymms (portions 
of) read by Dr. Ranganathan in Sanskirt. Text in Sanskirt 
and English. 


1-12” 33 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9923 (FP92/3) THE PERSIAN EPIC. Shah Nameh—The Book 
of Kings. ‘‘The greatest of all Eastern national Epics” 
by Abol Mansur Ferdovci (the poet of paradise). The 
poem deals principally with the adventures of Rostam in 
the Heroic age of Persia. Excerpts are read by Shah-Keh 
Agajanian. Accompanying notes include translitertion and 
translation of the text. 

1-12” 33 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9871 (FP97/1) DANTE’S “THE INFERNO.” The immortal 
drama of a long journey through Hell. Cantos |-VIII read 
by John Ciardi. From his new translation for the Mentor 
edition of the New American Library. Includes The Dark 
Wood of Error. The Descent, The Vestibule of Hell, Limbo 
the Virtuous Pagans, The Carnal, The Gluttons, The Hoarders 
and the Wasters, The Wrathful and the Sullen, The Fallen 
Angels. Released by special arrangement with Mentor 
Bocks. Book accompanies record. 


1-12” 33 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


For ¢ ec log 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46th Street, N.Y.C. 36 
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The illustrative material is fur- 
Museum. Edith Hamilton 


Charles Korvin appears 

nished by the Metropolitan 
is guest on the first program, the Greek Ambassador on 
the tenth the myths are not in expurgated 
form, and contain a few details unsuitable for a high 


school class 


One caveat 


15 films. 29 min. each, b & w 
7. Rent, $4.75 each. Lectures by 
NET-950, Along the Nile 
NET-951, A. B. C.’s (origin 
(includes back 
Book Takes 


The Written Word. 
N E T Film Service, 195 
Frank Baxter. Selected titles 
(includes making of papyrus) ; 
ot alphabet) NET-952, Westward to Greece 
ground of Roman alphabet); NET-953, The 
Form, NET-954, The Noble Roman Letter 


I\ Filmstrips 

Heroes of Greek Mythology. © filmstrips, 31-39 frames 
each, color. Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11, Mich., 1958. $5.75 each; $32.75 for series. 
Individual titles: 1. Ulysses in the Cave of the Cyclops; 
». Jason and the Golden Fleece; 3. The Golden Apples of 
the Hesperides; 4. Orpheus and Eurydice: 5. Pegasus and 
Bellerophon; 6. Daedalus and Icarus 


V1 Pictures 

Taurgo Co. 58 Park Ave., New York 16. b & w prints, 
YT e2 $.10; 10 or more from one negative, $.04 each. 
$.25, deductible from first order. Also slides, 
$1.00 made to order. Architecture, 
painting. Catalog “K”, ca. 1850 Greek subjects; 
1150 Roman subjects 


Catalogs, 
"Ed Gf oa" xe 
sculpture, 
Catalog “R’’, ca 


IX Records 


The Sounds of Latin, 20 half hour tapes. Audio-Visual 
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Education Center, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
1957. Service charge for recording, $.50 for each tape. 
Drills to accompany Latin: A Structural Approach, 
by Waldo E. Sweet. 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
NEW WILMINGTON, PA. 


J. HILTON TURNER 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE ATLANTIC STATES: 
REPORT OF SECRETARY-TREASURER 
1957-1958 


The Fifty-First Annual Meeting of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States was held at Gettys- 
burg College, Gettysburg, Pa., in conjunction with 
the annual spring meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Association of Classical Teachers, Friday and Satur- 
day, April 25 and 26, 1958. 


Approximately 250 persons attended the various 
sessions of the program announced in CW 51 (1957- 
58) 163-165. Attendance at the Friday evening 
banquet was 96. 


The annual business session of the Association 
was held in the College Chapel, Gettysburg College, 
at 2:15 P.M., Saturday, April 26, with Presiden: 
Frank C. Bourne in the chair. 


The report of the Secretary-Treasurer, supplemented by 
that of the Managing Editor, indicated that, as of March 
31, 1958, the Association had 877 members, of whom 
699 were subscribers to The Classical World. In his re- 
port of the Financial Account of the Association, the 
Secretary-Treasurer announced that Total Receipts through 
the fiscal year beginning April 1, 1957, and ending March 
31, 1958, amounted to $5,555.15, and that Expenditures 
through the same period amounted to $4,361.61, leaving, 
after payment of a deficit of $99.98 (as of March 30, 
1957), a net Balance of $1,093.56, as of March 31, 1958. 


In his report of the Financial Account of The Classical 
Weekly (World), the Secretary-Treasurer reported a gen- 
eral Balance on hand, as of March 31, 1958, of $1,552.36. 
The supplementary report of the Managing Editor, Pro- 
fessor Feldman, dated April 15, 1958, indicated, for The 
Classical World, total expected Income for Volume 51, of 
$7,697.96, and total expected Expenditures of $5,755.85, 
leaving an expected Balance of $1,942.11; for The Classical 
Weekly, an anticipated final Deficit of $143.12. Total 
subscriptions to The Classical World, Volume 51, num- 
bered 1721, as of April 15, 1958, an increase of 468 
over the final figure of 1243 for The Classical Weekly, 
Volume 50. 


The Rome Scholarship Fund, the CAAS Savings Ac- 
count (Standard Savings and Loan Association, Wilkins- 
burg, Pa.), and the CAAS Endowment Fund (Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank, New York, N.Y.) showed Bal- 
ances, as of March 31, 1958, of $303.23, $242.69, and 
$432.91, respectively. 
and carried that the re- 


Motion was made, seconded, 


port be accepted. 


President Bourne presented a summary history of the 
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recent developments in the affairs of the official publi- 
cation, setting forth the background for the change from 
Classical Weekly to Classical World. 


In accord with the provision in the existing CAAS 
Constitution and the direction of the chair, the Secretary- 
Treasurer read the portion of the Constitution involved in 
constitutional changes to the membership present. The 
motion was made, seconded, and carried that certain con- 
stitutional changes be accepted for reading at the next 
annual meeting.1 


The Secretary read to the Association a recommendation 
from the Executive Committee for incorporation of the 
CAAS. Motion was made, seconded, and carried that the 
recommendation be accepted. 


President Bourne reported to the Association on the 
status of the Rome Scholarship Fund and candidates. The 
Secretary then read to the Association the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee that four $50 Latin Workshop 
Scholarships be apportioned from the funds of RSF to 
candidates named by a specially appointed committee. 
Motion was made by Prof. Peebles and seconded by Prof. 
MacLaren. Motion was carried. [See official announcement 
elsewhere on this page.—Ed. ] 

Professor Ridington presented the report of .the Audi- 
ting Committee, composed of himself and Prof. Maurer: 
“We have examined the records of the Secretary-Treasurer 
and find them correct as stated in the official report to 
the Executive Committee.” Motion was made, seconded, 
and carried that the report of the Audit be accepted. 


Professor Peebles presented the report for the Com- 
mittee on Nominations, as follows: 


President, Prof. E. W. Miller, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Vice- 
Presidents, Miss C. Eileen Donoghue, Bloomfield (N.J.) 
H.S., Prof. E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter Coll.; Sec.-Treas., 
Prof. F. G. Stockin, Houghton Coll.; Sec. for Dist. of 
Publications, Prof. L. H. Feldman, Yeshiva Univ. — 
Regional Representatives: Delaware: Miss Frances L. Baird, 
Friends School, Wilmington; District of Columbia: Miss 
M. Corinne Rosebrook, Friends School; Maryland: Prof. 
W. R. Ridington, Western Maryland Coll.; New Jersey: 
Sr. Helen Ruth O.P., Mt. St. Dominic Acad., Caldwell: 
Prof. Donald MacKenzie, Princeton Univ.; New York: 
Mr. H. N. Wilcox, Polytechnic Prep. Country Day School, 
Brooklyn; Bro. Charles Henry, F.S.C., St. Cecilia’s 
School, Brooklyn; Dr. R. E. Marcellino, Holliswood, L.I.; 
Pennsylvania: Miss Miriam Cokely, Punxsutawney H.S.; 
Miss Elizabeth White, Bala Cynwyd J.H.S.; Prof. J. A. 
Maurer, Lehigh Univ. — Editor: Prof. E. A. Robinson, 
Fordham Univ.; Repr. on Council of ACL: Prof F. G. 
Stockin, Houghton Coll.; Editor for Atl. States, Edit. Board, 
CJ: Prof. F. B. Krauss, Pennsylvania State Univ. 


John G. Glenn 
Malcolm MacLaren 
Elizabeth White 
Bernard M. Peebles, 


Chairman 


Motion was made, seconded, and carried that nominations 


be closed. The President asked the Secretary to cast one 


|. These proposed changes, relating mainly to the establish- 
ment of a regular office of Managing Editor, formal in- 
clusion of Editor and Managing Editor among the officers, 
definition of the duties of Editor and Managing Editor, 
and prescriptions concerning the scope and nomenclature 
of the official publication, will be presented at length in 
a subsequent issue.—Ed. 
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ballot for the slate of officers and regional representatives 
as presented by committee. (Note that Prof. Latimer will 
serve again as Officer-At-Large inasmuch as retiring Presi- 
dent Bourne will be living out of the CAAS territory this 
next year. ) 

Miss C. Eileen Donoghue reported for the Committee 
on Resolutions as follows: 

Whereas, the Hotel Gettysburg and James Gettys Hotel 
have provided pleasant accommodations for those attending 
the Annual Meeting; 

Whereas, Gettysburg College, its administration, faculty, 
and students, have been tireless in their efforts for this 
conference, especially Professor Bloom of the History De- 
partment for his informative tour of the Battlefield, and 
Professor Held for the arrangements of the exhibits assisted 
by Professor Feldman; 

Whereas, General Paul has so graciously welcomed the 
Association to the Campus; 

Whereas, Professor Glenn and his Local 
have so carefully planned and ably carried out the arrange- 
ments and hospitality for the pleasure and comfort of 
those in attendance, including the excellent after dinner 
program furnished by Professor Notopoulos, Mrs. Keppel, 
and Professor Spangler; 


Whereas, Mrs. Keppel has so kindly provided the ex- 
hibit of Greek dolls; 


Whereas, the program participants have stimulated and 
challenged our thinking during these two days; 

Whereas, Professor Bourne not only has arranged this 
splendid program, but also has so greatly served the As- 
sociation during his presidency, which has seen the strengh- 
ening of the official publication now known as The Clas 
sical World through the untiring efforts of the editorial 
staff; 

Be It Resolved, that we express our sincerest thanks 


Committee 





C.A.A.S. SCHOLARSHIPS TO WESTERN 
MARYLAND COLLEGE LATIN WORKSHOP 


By action taken at the annual business meeting 
of the Association, Gettysburg College, April 26, 
1958, four $50 scholarships to the Western Maryland 
College Latin Workshop, Westminster, Md., July 
7-25, 1958 (see CW 51 [1957-58] 113, 176), are 
being offered to secondary school teachers in lieu of 
the annual Rome scholarship, for which no suitable 
applications were received. 

Applicants for the Workshop Scholarships must 
be-members of the Association and must be currently 
teaching Latin. Preference will be given to teachers 
returning to the classroom who feel the need of 
refresher courses; to teachers with emergency or tem- 
porary certification in Latin; and to individuals par- 
ticipating in a summer workshop for the first time 


Application forms may be obtained from Prof. 
W. R. Ridington, Director of Latin Workshop, 
Western Maryland College, Westminster, Md., and 
must be returned to Miss Margery McClure, Chair- 
man, CAAS Committee on Latin Workshop Scholar- 
ships, Mt. Lebanon High School, Mt. Lebanon, Pa., 
by June 1, 1958. (All eligible CW subscribers have 
been notified by mail.) 
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and warmest feelings of appreciation to these friends of 
the Association, 
Elizabeth White 
Horace Wilcox 
C, Eileen Donoghue, 
Chairman 


Motion was made, seconded, and carried that the report 
be adopted. 

President Bourne presented to the Association the 
President-Elect, Professor Eugene W. Miller of the Uni- 
versity of Pistsburgh, and offered for himself appropriate 
valedictory comments. 

Professor Miller, after appropriate remarks to his pre- 
sentation by retiring President Bourne, proceeded as his 
first official act to appoint a Committe on the Latin Work- 
shop Scholarships (see above) as follows: Miss Margery 
McClure, Chairman; Miss Mildred Lenk; Miss Lucille 
O'Donnell. 

Professor William R. Ridington of Western Maryland 
College gave a report of very favorable aspect on the 
current status of the Latin Workshop for 1958 at Western 
Maryland. Some 22 applicants are already registered. 

Professor Alice Tallmadge of Cedar Crest College ex- 
tended an invitation to the Association to attend the pre- 
sentation of the Bacchae of Euripides at Cedar Crest, May 
16 and 17, 1958. 

Meeting was adjourned by retiring President Bourne 
at approximately 3:00 P.M. 

Respectfully submitted, 
F. Gordon Stockin, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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REVIEWS 


R. E. WYCHERLEY. Literary and Epigraphical Testimonia. 
(“The Athenian Agora: Results of Excavations Con- 
ducted by the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens,” Vol. III.) Princeton, N. J.: American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, 1957. Pp. x, 259; 4 pl. 
$10.00. 


Mr. Wycherley’s volume is a distinguished addition to 
the admirable series of Athenian Agora final publications, 
which was inaugurated in 1953 with Volume I: Portraz; 
Sculpture, by Evelyn B. Harrison, and continued in 1954 
with Volume II, Coins from the Roman through the Vene- 
tian Period, by Margaret Thompson. 

For anyone interested in Athenian topography, history, 
religion, or in any aspect of ancient Athenian civic life, 
this collection of all ancient texts concerning the Athenian 
Agora is not only indispensable but also a pleasure to use. 
A preface explains the way in which the evidence is 
classified, presented, and indexed as well as the difficulties 
and limitations inherent in the nature of the evidence. The 
introduction provides a historical survey of the authors and 
sources from which the testimonia come, including a 
kaleidoscopic view of the changing and constant interest 
in the Agora from the fifth century B.C. through Byzan- 
tine times. There is also a general description of the epi- 
graphical evidence with examples instanced to show its 
particular value. 

The testimonia are divided into the following genera! 
chapters: I. The Stoas, Il. Shrines, III. Public Buildings 
and Offices, IV. Market, V. Honorary Statues, and VI 
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Miscellaneous. Under the individual buildings or monu- 
ments in each chapter there is first a summary of the 
evidence, then the testimonia, both in the original and in 
translation, with notes providing commentary on the texts 
and giving references to identifications with actual remains 
in the Agora. The serial numbering of the testimonia 
facilitates frequent and illuminating cross-references. Where 
special problems exist, more extended commentaries outline 
the difficulties and contradictions, adding references to vari- 
ous interpretations and solutions. An index of sources and 
an index of subjects make it possible quickly to discover 
what any particular author had to say about the Agora or 
how a particular monument was treated by a variety of 
authors. Four plans of Athens and the Agora give the finish- 
ing touch to a most useful and entertaining book. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE MABEL LANG 


Some Greek Views 


W. K. C. GUTHRIE, 


INNING : 
on the Origins of Life and the Early State of Man. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 


University Press; London: 
Methuen, 1957. Pp. 151. $2.50 (18s.). 


In the Beg 


In this series of six lectures delivered at Cornell Univer- 
sity in 1957 as the Messenger Lectures on the Evolution 
of Civilization, Professor Guthrie illuminates in a striking 
way the interplay of various kinds of approach to questions 
like those suggested by the title, especially the mythical 
and the scientific. Greek thought on these topics shows “no 
sudden transition from a mythical to a rational mentality” 
(15), but rather “provides a bridge between the worlds 
of myth and reason” (17) 


The first two chapters are entitled respectively “Mother 
Earth. (1) The Myths” and “Mother Earth. (11) The Scien- 
tific Approach.” There was an ancient, widespread, and 
persistent idea, on a popular or mythological level, that 
living beings were first born from, or first emerged from, the 
earth. And this idea lives on, Guthrie suggests, as an ‘“un- 
conscious echo” in the thought of scientific philosophers, 
from Anaximander to Aristotle and beyond, in which the 
view that life had issued, and continued to issue spontaneous- 
ly from earth, in suitable combination with other elements, 
was attributed to “perfectly natural causes,” and “squarely 
based on genuine, if elementary, observation” (41). This 
survival illustrates the fact that “the interests of a scientist 
or philosopher are inevitably coloured by the mental atmo- 
sphere in which he lives” (34). 


After dealing in his third chapter with ideas on the 
nature of the relation between body and soul, the difficulty 
of placing the boundary between animate and inanimate, 
and the kinship of all living things, Guthrie next con- 
siders, in two lectures, theories of the development of 
civilization. He distinguishes especially optimistic and pes- 
simistic strains, but shows them to be intermingled in such 
a complex way that an idea of progress, for example, can 
coexist with a cyclical theory of periodic destruction and 
the alternation of growth and decay. 


A final chapter on “philosophical implications” brings 
out the familiar contrast between the naturalistic, material- 
istic outlook exemplified by the Milesians and the moralistic 
and teleological outlook of Socrates and Plato. The author 
shows that in this subject as elsewhere we can discern “the 
perennial clash of philosophies, the two irreconcilable an- 
swers to a question that is as pertinent to our life as it was 
to that of ancient Greece: Is nature the product of mind, 
or is mind only one among the many products of nature?” 


(109). 


These lectures were written, as the author says, “for a 
general audience,” and are not highly technical in style 
and argument. Thirty-four pages of notes add much in 
documentation and in the discussion of special problems 
that will be of interest to the scholar. 


DEPAUW UNIVERSITY EDWIN L. MINAR, JR. 


Dionysiac Mysteries of the 
(“Skrifter Utgivna av 
8vo., V.) Lund 
150; 37 figs. Sw 


MARTIN P. NILSSON. The 
Hellenistic and Roman Age. 
Svenska Institutet i Athen,” Ser. in 
C. W. K. Gleerup, 1957. Pp. xiii, 
Cr. 30. 


Even though two somewhat complementary works on 
the religion of Dionysus have appeared since 1950, those 
of H. Jeanmaire, Dionysos (Paris 1951), and L. Bruhl, 
Liber Pater (Paris 1953), students of classical religions 
will welcome Nilsson’s small book on the particular aspect 
of Dionysiac religion indicated in the title. Only within 
our century have scholars come to realize that the Greeks 
made as significant contributions to subsequent intellectual 
history in the field of religion as in the fields of the arts 
and sciences, and Nilsson in numerous outstanding works 
has done more than his share in calling attention to these 
contributions. 


In the present monograph the author returns to a topic 
he has partially discussed in earlier writings and under- 
takes to present a more adequate yet brief analysis of the 
Dionysiac mysteries of the later classical periods. In a two 
chapter digression on the /zknon and on Dionysos Liknites 
he comes to the conclusion that, “The little we know 
about the ideas of the Dionysiac mysteries of the Roman 
age shows no trace of a vegetation god” (44). On the 
contrary, in the urban life of the Roman age, he believes, 
both the winnowing basket and the phallus had come to 
be an expression of the believer's hove in an afterlife or 
in some kind of immortality. In a later chapter on after- 
life Nilsson insists that, even though Dionysus had come 
to be represented as dying and returning again to life from 
the underworld, and even as bringing un his mother 
Semele, nevertheless the mystae did not believe in a resur- 
rection, or in a return from the dead, but only hoped for 
an Elysium of some sort in the underworld with Dionysiac 
banquets as its highlight. 


Nilsson seems to take it for granted that this Elysium 
was always thought to be in the underworld rather than 
as having perhaps been translated to an Olympian heaven, 
as in later Orphic and Christian thought. Moreover, he 
sharply separates Greek ideas about afterlife from their 
ideas about fertility and rebirth in offspring, and virtually 
denies that there can be any connection between the two 
Yet one recalls Plato’s Symposium where Diotima teaches 
Socrates that “generation is a sort of eternity and immor- 
tality for the mortal creature,” and that “as far as possible 
mortal nature seeks to be eternal and immortal, and only 
by generation is this obtained because birth always leaves 
behind a new existence in the place of the old.” To the 
reviewer this seems to be more typical of traditional Greek 
thought than of Platonic thought and should not be passed 
by in a discussion of Dionysiac ideas about afterlife even 
in the later periods. 

Even though scholars may have reservations about 


certain aspects of Nilsson’s interpretations of the literary, 
inscriptional, and monumental documents, as also about 
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some of his conclusions, all will nevertheless be deeply 
indebted for his stimulating, concise, and yet compre- 
hensive, treatment of a most complex phase of later Greek 
religion. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE LERoy A. CAMPBELL 


Social and Economic History of 
the Roman Empire. 2d ed. Revised by P. M. FRASER. 
2 vols. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press; New York 
Oxford University Press, 1957. Pp. xxxi, 541; 80 pl.; 
pp. x, 543-847. $26.90. 


M. ROSTOVTZEFF. The 


This new edition of a work that has become a classic 
in its field is designedly limited to an incorporation into 
the original English edition (1926) of all the added and 
revised materials found in the Italian edition (1933). Thus 
this second English edition remains essentially the work 
of Rostovtzeff. In preparing the work for republication 
Fraser carried through the laborious task of rechecking and 
correcting numerous errors in the references and in the 
text citations, and he has added references to more recent 
or more accessible publications. He has also made some 
changes in the arrangement of the plates. His indexes of 
Inscriptions and Papyri and the index of Names and 
Subjects by H. C. Oakley are most valuable additions. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE LEROy A. CAMPBELL 


ARTHUR E. GORDON, in collaboration with JOYCE S. 
GorDON. Album of Dated Latin Inscriptions. 1: Rome 
and the Neighborhood, Augustus to Nerva. vols 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 


Press, 1958. Pp. 160; 67 pl. $15.00. 


JoYcE S. and ARTHUR E. GORDON. Contributions to the 

' Palaeography of Latin Inscriptions. (“University of 
California Publications in Classical Archaeology,” Vol 
3, No. 3.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1957. Pp. xii, 167; 8 pl. $4.50. 


? 


These volumes taken together make a landmark in 
the history of Latin epigraphy. They represent the first 
fresh and exhaustive attempt since Huebner’s Exempla of 
1885 to come to grips with the problems of the palaeo- 
graphy of the inscriptions of the paramount school of 
Roman lapidary art, that of the capital itself. They have 
profited by the strictly palaeographical work of recent years, 
and they supersede in this respect all earlier epigraphical 
studies. The three volumes as they stand are a first install- 
ment. Further “Albums” covering earlier and later periods 
are promised. 


The “Album,” text and plates, presents the material in 
the shape of 159 dated or closely datable texts or parts 
of texts from Rome or the immediate vicinity. With the 
exception of three or four pre-Augustan inscriptions, offered 
exempli gratia, they run from 43 B.C. to 98 A.D., from, that 
is, the introduction of “shading” to the traditional acme of 
Roman lettering. “Contributions” analyzes this material 
from the palaeographic point of view and draws the con- 
clusions. The material is a selection from a much larger 
collection of photographs and squeezes made by Professor 
and Mrs. Gordon in 1948-1949, when they sought to secure 
copies “of all the Latin inscriptions that were then in Rome, 
on stone and dated or datable down to A.D. 500”. It is 
presented in the form of photographs, rarely of the inscrip- 
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tions themselves, usually of squeezes, with a transcription 
of each accompanied by a full description, apparatus and 
discussion of date. The study of the formal aspects of these 
texts examines their composition on the stone, their scripts 
and their ductus, as designed by the “ordinator” and ex- 
ecuted by the stonecutter, as far as these may be distin- 
guished. It further considers such peculiar and_ related 
features as tall and short letters, apices, ligatures and 
numerals. 


The author's primary concern is whether these formal 
characteristics offer obvious and reliable criteria for dating 
inscriptions. If their conclusions for the period covered by 
this study are largely negative, this is in itself no small 
advance over the easy and beguiling generalizations of their 
predecessors, no small contribution to our perception of 
the formal unity of means of expression in the early Empire. 


The texts themselves have been skillfully chosen not 
only to display a cross section of the formal traits of 
lettering on stone but also of epigraphical kind and content. 
Beside epitaphs, dedications and official notices of various 
sorts the reader will find a liberal assortment from such 
cardinal documents as the Fasti Capitolini, Triumphales and 
Praenestini, the Acts of the Arval Brethren and of the Ludi 
Saeculares of 17 B.C., the Laudatio Turiae, etc. The gain 
likewise has been more than purely palaeographic. In many 
cases, listed in the introduction to the Album, readings, 
meaning and date have been improved or established. 


YALE UNIVERSITY FRANK E. BROWN 


HAROLD MATTINGLY. Roman Imperial Civilisation. London: 
Edward Arnold; New York: St Martin’s Press, 1957. 
Pp. vii, 312; 8 pl.; 4 maps. $8.50. 

The author's purpose in this book has been “to draw 

a number of pictures of different phases of the Empire, 

as nearly true as I can make them, and to indicate to my 

readers how they can be fitted together to form the general 
view” (p. 4). Such an intent, of course, faces several 
risks; obviously, the first is that the choice of general 
headings is bound to be arbitrary, another is the insuffi- 
ciency of space to go into detail, a third is the danger, 
always present, of thereby presenting a one-sided picture. 

Yet the subject of the Roman Empire, even in only some 

of its aspects, is so vast that an author must choose his own 

limitations. It is, as a result, only fair to judge the book 
on the basis of its author’s intent, but one still feels con- 
strained to point out what seem to be shortcomings. 


The volume embraces eleven chapters between Introduc- 
tion and Epilogue; the subjects covered are: historical 
sketch, the empire and its parts, cities and citizenship, the 
outside world, the imperial civil service, the Roman army, 
private and social life, economic life, religion and philo- 
sophy, literature, and art. The presentation is, in general, 
sound and conservative, and one can learn much, but, as 
can be expected, the treatments are uneven. This is basically 
due to the fact that, in some instances more than others, 
controversy is still rampant, but M. does not present the 
opposing interpretations. Herein lies our major source of 
disappointment; there is no discussion, no detail, no support 
of argument. Footnotes (save for a few limiting remarks) 
are entirely absent; hence many views are presented, as it 
were, ex cathedra, when the other side of the discussion 
demands, at the least, presentation. 

Let us consider a few examples. Throughout the book, 
the judgment on Septimius Severus seems to me much 
too severe. “Septimius quite deliberately broke with the 
principle of. adoption.... To establish his new dynasty 
Septimius betrayed Rome” (23). What of Marcus Aurelius? 
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On this basis, he was more guilty of “betrayal” than the 
later emperor. And was his advancement of the army so 
unrealistic after the disgraceful action of the praetorian 
guard in auctioning the empire to Didius lulianus? Nor 
was he the first, and also not the last, to have differences 
with the senate. 


Other major instances where brevity causes dissatisfac- 
tion are the consideration of the dediticti of the Constitutio 
Antoniniana (68) and the date of the Historia Augusta 
(252): some scholars still adhere to E. K. Rand’s view 
that its date is what it claims for itself, about 305. 

There are, however, other sections which at least balance 
the above-mentioned ones by their incisiveness: a fine ap- 
preciation of Augustus (10ff.), which presents somewhat 
of a counter-judgment to the harsh view of Syme’s The 
Roman Republic; an excellent presentation of the debase- 
ment of the coinage in the third century (190ff.); the rise 
of Christianity (220ff.); and what may almost be con- 
sidered a manifesto for the study of coins (280ff.), all the 
more valuable coming from one of the world’s great 
numismiatists. 


Errors of fact are few and generally minor. However, 
a few should be mentioned. How does one equate the 
remarks about the title pater patriae (41) with the fact 
that Caracalla was granted it at the age of twenty-one at 
the latest (by 205 A.D., with an earlier instance of its ap- 
pearance in 200)? There were 28 legions in 27 B.C.; the 
loss of Varus’ three reduced the number to 25 (140). The 
Circus Maximus was rebuilt, not built, by Caesar (166). 
We will surely not find Juvenal among the letter-writers 
(247). 

In general, Mattingly accomplishes well what he sets 


out to do, and his remarks about the reiation of antiquity 
and modern times are always germane. But a volume of 
important contributions, unfortunately, it is not, and this 
is our loss. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HERBERT W. BENARIO 





ROBERT GRAVES (trans.). Gaius Suetonius Tranquillus, 
The Twelve Caesars. (“Penguin Classics,” L72.) Balti- 
more: Penguin Books, 1957. Pp. 315. $0.95 (paper) 
$4.50 (cloth). 


The hard cover and the paperback editions of the 
present work seem to agree exactly in pagination and in 
other respects save in size of page and of type and in the 
design of the dust covers, the editio maior combining in 
its front wrapper the (not too flattering) physiognomies 
of the emperors in question, drawn from coins by Berthold 
Wolpe and annotated (pp. 313-315) by R. G. A. Carson, 
while the editio minor has the relevant portrait at the 
beginning of each biography. Since the smaller edition has 
a clear type-face I can think of no way in which an im- 
pecunious purchaser may more agreeably save his sesterces 
than by purchasing the paper-bound form. 


Mr. Grave's style is easy and racy, and completely free 
from bowdlerizing. In a short preface he calls attention to 
the insertion in the text of various explanatory phrases, 
e.g., the reduction of sesterces to “gold-pieces” (to an 
American reader of today would the gold-piece be more 
familiar than the sesterce?), the translation of the tribunus 
militum as “colonel”, and of senatus as the “House” or the 
“Commons”. Some of us are, I trust, sufficiently old- 
fashioned to squirm at “Caligula was born on 31 August, 
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12 A.D.” and at Otho's birth “on 25 April, 32 A.D.,” just 
as if Suetonius had so recorded them in his text. To have 
indicated exactly where the explanatory phrases begin and 
end and to have put modern citations of dates into foot- 
notes would have aided the more meticulous reader but, 
I suppose, might have offended those to whom all footnotes 
and parentheses are anathema. 


Passing to more serious matters, this reviewer could 
not avoid the temptation of comparing a considerable num- 
ber of passages in the Graves translation with corresp¢ onding 
ones in the late J. C. Rolfe’s Loeb Classical Library render- 
ings, and here not infrequently imitation proved itseslf the 
sincerest form of flattery. If at any point, however, one 
version followed and the other diverged from the literal 
Latin text a blindfolded man could easily have distinguished 
which was which. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE 


Dramatic 
LOG. ) 
$0.85 


ROBERT GRAVES (trans.). Lucan, Pharsalia: 
Episodes of the Civil War. (“Penguin Classics,” 
Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1957. Pp. 239. 
(paper) $4.00 (cloth) 


This new addition to the Penguin Classics, pleasing in 
format and legible in type, should serve the admirable 
purpose of opening to the uninitiate more of the arcana 
of Latin literature. Lucan, regrettably, is not read as widely 
as his genius warrants, even in classical circles; a critical 
version, such as this by Graves, is to be preferred to 
oblivion. Hence this new translation, couched in a brilliant 
literary style, is of particular value to the non-specialist and 
to the student of Latin literature in translation. 
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The specialist must view this version, despite its general 
excellence, with some apprehension. One can rejoice that 
this is not another “handy literal translation.” As Graves 
himself says (18): “ I have decided to bring up into 
the text what most translators either leave to the reader's 
historical apprehension, or supply in footnote form.” That 
is good, although it does leave a certain uneven quality in 
the English version. What is reprehensible is the ye 
number of errors: things like “Marcus Annaeus Mella” (7) 
for Marcus Annaeus Mela (Lucan’s father); “Cornutius” 
(thid.) for Cornutus (the Stoic philosopher); “Crates the 
Milesian” (10) for Crates of Mallos; “Marius Curius 
Dentatus” (30) for Manitws Curius Dentatus; “Quirinius” 
(31) for Outrinus; “108 B.C.” (71, n. 3) for 168 B.C. 
(Pydna); “Quintus Flaminius” (71, n. 4) for T. Quinctius 
Flamininus; (Shakespeare's) Decius Brutus (81) for 
Decimus Brutus. At p. 50, note 1, Terence, the comic 
dramatist, is reported to have purchased his own life by 
disclosing the whereabouts of Baebius, who perished at 
the hands of the Marian faction. I do not know Graves’ 
source for this information (unless it be the scholiast, 
whom I was unable to consult). In any case, Terence died 
in 159 B.C., before Marius and Sulla were even brandish- 
ing bibs and rattles at one another. 


One reviewer must therefore regretfully conclude that 
this is not the translation of Lucan for which classicists 
have been waiting (if we must assume that Duff, in’ L.C.L., 
is unsatisfactory). Many of the errors noted above are 
doubtless referable to haste in preparation. Revision is 
indicated. 


ST. BONAVENTURE UNIVERSITY M. V. T. WALLACE 
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SWEET. Latin: A Structural Approach. Ann 
University of Michigan Press, 1957. Pp. x, 520. 
(paper) $5.50 (cloth). 


In the past thirty years great advances have been made 
in theories of language teaching and learning and in the 
science of linguistics, particularly in that area called struc- 
tural linguistics. This new avant-garde Latin I textbook 
incorporates these advances and makes masterly application 
of them. It is built around 360 “Basic Sentences,” gathered 
from various centuries, “which not only illustrate all 
points of structure but serve as the basis for the Pattern 
Practices, which in turn give massive drill on these points.” 
The basic sentences are meant to be memorized thoroughly, 
ten per lesson-unit. There are thirty-five lessons and nine 
strategically inserted review lessons, covering all main 
points of mythology and syntax. All lessons from number 
8 to the end contain, in addition, ‘“Readings,’”’ — relatively 
short utterances designed to increase the student's skills in 
comprehension and in thinking in Latin. There are 520 
such readings. Also, lessons 22-35 are accompanied by 
lengthier “Narrative Readings,” gathered in a special sec- 
tion near the end of the book (pages 401-477). In ad- 
dition to the formal lessons and the narrative readings 
there is an introduction (1-24), a list of the basic sentences 
(478-495), a summary of hn words (497f.), a 
highly select vocabulary (499-517), and an index (519- 
520). All pattern practices and ee sentences have been 
recorded on tape by the Audio-Visual Center, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, and may be secured there. 


The author says in his Foreword: “This book was 
written for teachers without previous training in structural 
linguistics who are dissatisfied with the traditional approach 
to Latin teaching and want to try something new.” He 
goes on to suggest that college freshman can cover the 
work at the rate of one lesson per class meeting, and that 
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high school students can proceed effectively at half this 
rate. He also makes it clear that the successful use of the 
book does not require the use of tapes and recorders. The 
book has been thoroughly tested in numerous preliminary 
versions by the author and his associates. 


The present reviewer considers this textbook a significant 
scholarly achievement and a pedagogical contribution of 
great value. Every teacher of Latin, whether college or 
secondary, whether or not he ever plans to employ the 
book in class, should own a copy and should work through 
it carefully. Those who approach it with an open mind 
will see that descriptive methodology is something more 
than mechanical rearrangement and re-labelling of the old 
clichés. It is quite probable that many secondary school 
teachers will judge the book, perhaps correctly, to be ahead 
of its time in this age of soft education. Certainly it is 
exacting in its demands upon the student's attention and 
effort, and even more upon those of the teacher. The re- 
wards of an intelligent, conscientious use are sure to be 
great, but one wonders just how operative the challenge- 
response principle is in American education. 

To those teachers who have the courage and vision to 
consider adopting such a textbook but who have had no 
training in structural analysis and its applications I rec- 
ommend an intensive reading (and re-reading) of H. A. 
Gleason's An Introduction to Descriptive Linguistics (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1955; selected bibli- 
ography, 373ff.) and C. C. Fries’ The Structure of English 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1952). 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY SAMUEL D. ATKINS 


KARL STRECKER. Introduction to Medieval Latin, English 
translation and revision by ROBERT PALMER. Berlin: 
Weidmannsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1957. Pp. 159. 
$3.50. 


Professor Palmer has given us an excellent translation 
of a standard work.l Not only that, he has brought the 
bibliography up to date, so that Strecker’s Introduction now 
more than ever is the indispensable vade mecum for both 
beginners and advanced students in the field of medieval 
Latin studies. The most useful part of Strecker’s book, aside 
from the extraordinarily rich bibliography, is a glossary of 
frequently used terms inferioris latinitatis. Since Strecker 
deals with medieval Latin in general, his chapters on gram- 
mar, syntax, and morphology must necessarily be brief, 
considering that not only different periods, nations, schools, 
but sometimes even individual authors within the same 
period, nation, or school used a Latin of their own. 
Strecker's survey, however, goes beyond the purely philo- 
logical and literary questions and includes chapters on such 
diverse themes as photostats and microfilms, libraries, 
translations, palaeography, dictionaries and periodicals. It 
is not only an introduction to medieval Latin language and 
literature, but an introduction to the discipline of medieval 
Latin studies in general and as such certainly one of the 
best books in the field. The rich content of this small vol- 
ume, paper bound and printed with rather narrow maxgins, 
but carefully edited, amply justifies the publisher’s price. 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE JOHANNES A. GAERTNER 


Mittellatein (Berlin: 
1939); Fr. trans., 
2d. ed. (Paris 1946). 


1. K. Strecker, Einfihrung in das 
Weidmann, 1928; 2d ed., 1929; 3d ed., 
P. van de Woestijne (Ghent 1933); 
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CHRISTINE MOHRMANN. Etudes sur le latin des chrétiens. 
Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1958. Pp. xxii, 
468. No price stated. 


Professor Mohrmann of the University of Nijmegen 
and the University of Amsterdam received her doctoral 
training under the late Msgr. Joseph Schrijnen, whose 
studies on the origin, development, and character of Early 
Christian Latin have revolutionized our knowledge in this 
field. Through her own teaching, lectures, scholarly mono- 
graphs, and articles in learned journals—especially Vigéliae 
Christianae, of which she is a founder and editor—she has 
become internationally recognized as the leading authority 
on Christian Latin. Her work, like that of her teacher, 
reflects the fruitful combination of the methods of general 
linguistics, classical and patristic philology, and cultural 
history in the investigation of Christian Latin. The Latin 
of the first translations of the Bible as well as that of the 
Vulgate, the role of Tertullian, the development of a formal 
liturgical language, the literary language and style of the 
golden age of patristic Latin, have all been analysed and 
evaluated in a penetrating and convincing fashion. 

The present volume makes easily available twenty-six 
representative studies by Dr. Mohrmann which appeared 
in widely scattered journals or other publications between 
1932 and 1955. She has deliberately omitted, however, 
all articles which she has published in Vigiliae Christianae. 
Apart from minor changes indicated in the Preface, all 
studies written in French and German are reproduced as 
originally published. Four studies that first appeared in 
Dutch are presented in English translation. 

The studies are grouped under three main heads: I, 
Etudes générales sur la latinité chrétienne; II, Etudes séma- 
siologiques; III, Etudes sur la langue et le style d’ auteurs 
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chrétiens. For general orientation, the reviewer would re- 
commend, in I, especially (1) “Altchristliches Latein: 
Entstehung und Entwicklung der Theorie der altchristlichen 
Sondersprache,” and (3) “Le latin langue de la chrétienté 
occident-'-" In II, special attention is called to (7) 
‘Epiph. and, in III, to (5) “The Confessions as a 
Literary /ork of Art,” and (8) “La latinité de saint 
Benoit 
The volume contains a complete bibliography of the 
author's publications 1928-1957, and is furnished with four 
good indices (pp. 439-465 ).* 
M. R. P. MCGuIRI 
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E. F. Olechovsky (57). 

(107) 

Reidy, SJ 

Schneider 


Georgia, U. of, Athens. J. W. Alexander. 

Gonzaga U., Spokane, Wash. (}) Rev. F. J. 
(chm; G, L), Rev. R. Renner, SJ (ah), F. 
(cp lit); V. Prof. J. H. Taylor, SJ. 

Greenville C., Greenville, Ill. (107) 

Grinnell C., Grinnell, Ia. W. T. McKibben. (108) Add: 
Prof. R. S. Westfall (Hist: ah); Emer. J. H. Bridgham. 

Guilford C., Guilford College, N.C. Ann F, Deagon. (126) 


Hampden-Sydney C.,. Hampden-Sydney, Va. (G; L) (152) 
Add: Prof. C. F. McRae (G); Prof. D. C. Wilson to 
Emer. 

Harvard U. (incl. Radcliffe C.), Cambridge, Mass.* E. A. 
Havelock. (124) Add: Inst. K. Reckford ('57); V. 
Lects. W. V. Clausen (1957-58-1), O. Skutsch (1957- 
58-2); Prof. H. Block and Asst. P. Levine o.l. 1957-58. 


Hawaii, U. of, Honolulu. Eur. Langs. (107) 
Heidelberg C., Tiffin, O. F. R. Kramer. (126) 
Hendrix C., Conway, Ark. H. W. Kamp. (105) 


Holy Cross, C. of the, Worcester, Mass. Rev. P. F. Izzo, 
SJ. (124) Add: Asso. Rev. J. E. McGrady, SJ; Inst. Rev. 
G. F. Barry, SJ; Inst. Rev. M. E. Ryan, SJ, 0.1. 1957-58. 


Hope C., Holland, Mich. L: E. J. Wolters. (124) 
Houston, U. of, Houston, Tex. (128) 
Howard Payne C., Brownwood, Tex. 


Add : Prof. L. 


(128) 


Idaho, C. of, Caldwell. (107) Underhill 
(Phil: ph). 

Idaho S. C., Pocatello. (FL) W. F. Jacob (Eng). 

Idaho, U. of, Moscow. (Humanities) C. N. Coe. 
Asst. Mabel W. Rentfrew to Asso. 

Illinois Wesleyan U., Bloomington. (Humanities) W. E. 
Schultz. (107) Add: Assos. R. Soellner (cc, Gdr, Gph, 
L), R. Kilgore (FA: a); Assts. P. Hessert (Rel: ch h), 
Doris Myers (Eng, Phil: Gph), J. M. Myers (Eng: 
Hom, Gdr). 

Illinois, U. of, Urbana.* J. L. Heller. (107) Add: Inst. 
A. L. Boegehold ('57); Asst. D. Geanakoplos to Asso. 


Immaculate Heart C., Los Angeles, Cal. (152) 


(107) 
(107) 





birth of Western civilization. 


Greek, and Roman civilizations. 


cultural methods and law. 





THE ANCIENT WORLD 


Vincent M. Scramuzza 


Paul MacKendrick, University of Wisconsin 


A brilliant survey of political and social history from the dawn of civilization to the 
fall of the Roman Empire, THE ANCIENT WORLD brings to life the story of the 
Combining thorough scholarship and vivid writing, 
the authors have presented the most characteristic aspects of ancient Near Eastern, 
There is particular emphasis upon cultural history 
— literature, philosophy, art, the theater, science, Judaism, and Christianity, and upon 
the Roman contributions to Western civilization, from speech and nationality to agri- 


Fully illustrated with photographs and maps; approx. 700 pages 
Publication Date: May, 1958 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
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Incarnate Word C., San Antonio, Tex. Sr. M. Columkille. 
(128) 
(108) 


Add: 


Indiana Central C., Indianapolis. Rev. W. Smith 
Indiana U., Bloomington.* N. T. Pratt, Jr. (108) 
Insts. E. S. Ramage (57), K. Erim (FA: a). 
lowa, State U. of, lowa City.* O. E. Nybakken (act. chm). 

(108) Add: V. Prof. R. P. Strickler; G. F. Else to U of 
Michigan. 
lowa Wesleyan C., Mt. 
Haselmeyer. (108) 
John Carroll U., Cleveland, O. R. J. 
Inst. R. J. Schnork. 


Kansas, U. of, Lawrence (L&G) L. R. Lind. (108) 

Kansas Wesleyan U., Salina (FL) F. M. Wassermann. (108) 

Kentucky, U. of, Lexington.* (AL) J. W. D. Skiles. (108) 
Add Inst. G. M. Schramm (semitics; '57); also Profs. 
G. P. Faust (Eng: lg), J. Kuiper (Phil), T. B. Stroup 
(Eng); Assts. J. Adler (Eng), D. W. Schwartz (a), 
G. Weinberg (Hist: ah); Inst. W. Reichert (Pol. Sci.); 
Inst. R. J. Buck to Asst. 


Pleasant. (Humanities) L. A. 


Spath. (126) Add: 


Lake Erie C., Painesville, O. Kathryn S. Bennett. (126) 

Lawrence C., Appleton, Wis. M. P. Cunningham. (108) 

Lenoir Rhyne C., Hickory, N.C. (126) Add: W. P. 
Brandon (ah), H. Heymann (cp lit). 

Lincoln Memorial U., Harrogate, Tenn. 
(Eng). (127) 

Lindenwood C., St. Charles, Mo. (}) 
Toliver (L, myth). 

Louisiana State U., Baton Rouge. (FL) J. A. Thompson. 
(123) Add: Asst. W. M. de Grummond. 

Loyola U., Chicago, Ill. (incl. West Baden C., West Baden, 
Ind.).* Rev. J. J. Mertz, SJ. (107). Add: Emer. Rev. 
W. J. Young, SJ (West Baden); Assts. Rev. R. V. 
Schoder, SJ (West Baden; a, G&L), Rev. L. Nurnberger, 
SJ (Phil: ph); Lect. Rev. T. J. Tracy to Asst. 

Los Angeles, Cal. Rev. D. F. St. Sure, SJ. (105) 

(Languages) 123. 

(108) Add: Inst. 


B. R. Rhodes 


Prof. Hazel M. 


Loyola U., 

Loyola U., New Orleans, La. 

Luther C., Decorah, Ia. O. W. Qualley. 
J. Helms ('57). 

Macalester C., St. Paul, Minn. Georgiana P. Palmer. (125) 

Madison C., Harrisonburg, Va. (128) 

Maine, U. of, Orono. (FL & Classics) R. K. Sherk. (123) 
Asst. R. K. Sherk to Asso. 
Marquette U., Milwaukee, Wis.* 

(128)2 

Marshall C., Huntington, W.Va. Lucy A. Whitsel. (128) 

Mary Washington C. of the U. of Virginia, Fredericksburg. 
Laura V. Sumner. (128) 

Marygrove C., Detroit, Mich. (incl. Monroe Campus) (L) 
Sr. Marie Liguori. (124) 

Marymount C., Salina, Kans. 
(108) 

Maryville C., Maryville, Tenn. ($) Asst. Evelyn G. Guss 
(G, L). — Also: Asso. P. J. Cooper (French: L); Asst. 
Arda S. Walker (Hist: ah; 0.1. 1957-58); Insts. Judy 
Johnson (Hist: ah), Frances R. Patterson (FA: a). 

Maryville C. of the Sacred Heart, St. Louis, Mo. M. Myrtle 
Wilkins. RSCJ, (125) Add: Inst. M. Harriet Padberg, 
RSCJ (Mus, L). 


Rev. G. E. Ganss, SJ. 


(L&G) Sr. Marie Antoinette. 


2. In 1956-57 list, for G. R. Griffith read G. R. Griffin. 


Miami, U. of, Miami, Fla. A. C. Andrews. (107) 

Michigan, U. of, Ann Arbor.* G. F. Else ('57; G). (124) 
Add: Prot. P. Alexander (Hist: ah); Asso. E. Pulgram 
to Prof.; Asst. R. A. Pack to Asso.; V. Prof. H. L. Levy 
(Hunter) 1957-58-2. 

Michigan State U., East Lansing (FL) H. H. Thornton. 
(124) Add: Inst. H. W. Gilmer, Jr. ('57; G&L); Asso. 
W. M. Seaman o.]. 1957-58. 

Mills C., Oakland, Cal. (¥) 
(Phil & Rel: cc). 

Minnesota, U. of, Minneapolis.* N. J. DeWitt. (124) 
Add: Asst. R. A. Swanson (lg, hum); Lect. R. E. Allen 
G, ph); Asst. D. C. Swanson to Asso. 

Mississippi, U. of, University.* Evelyn L. Way (act. chm). 
(125) Add: Act. Assts. D. French (G, L), Margaret R. 
Tatum (L); Prof. W. H. Willis o.l. 1957-58.3 

Mississippi State C. for Women, Columbus. Asst. W. S. 
Allen (G, L, myth, Med. L). (125) Add: Prof. C. 
Monks (Hist: cc); Assos. Lucy Banks (cl tr), Elise More 
(cl tr); Prof. Gladys Martin to Emer. 

Missouri, U. of, Columbia.* S. S. Weinberg. (125) 

Monmouth C., Monmouth, I!l. H. J. Ralston. (107) 

Mount Holyoke C., South Hadley, Mass. ($) Prof. Blanche 
B. Cox (chm; G, L); Asso. Elizabeth P. Wykoff (G); 
Asst. Nancy Pearce. 

Mount St. Mary's C., Los Angeles, Cal. (106) 

Mount Union C., Alliance, O. R. E. Stauffer. (126) 

Mundelein C., Chicago, Il. Sr. Mary Donald, BVM. (107) 
Add: Inst. Lucia Marchetti. 

Muskingum C., New Concord, O. J. M. 

(G&L) (113) 

W. Caspar. (124) 

(125) Add: Asst. 


Mrs. Miriam F. Goldeen 


Rife. (126) 
Nazareth C., Louisville, Ky. 
Nazareth C., Nazareth, Mich. J. 

Nebraska, U. of, Lincoln. C. G. Lowe. 
K. M. Aldrich. 

Nebraska S.T.C., Kearney. (}) 
McReady. 

New Mexico, U. of, Albuquerque. (}{) Asst. H. F. Graham 
(G&L). 

North Carolina, U. of, Chapel Hill.* B. L. Ullman. (126) 
Add: Prof. R. B. House; Asst. H. R. Immerwahr (Hdt); 
Insts. Elizabeth F. Hunter, C. J. Milhauser, R. P. 
Sonkowsky. 

North Carolina, U. of, Women’s C., Greensboro. 
Asso. F. A. Laine (G, L). Inst. Margaret E. Reesor (G, 
L, ph). — Also Assos. J. Beelor (Hist: ah), Elizabeth 
Jastrow (FA: a). 

North Central C., Naperville, III. 
G, L,. myth, cl tr). 

North Dakota, U. of, Grand Forks. (Mod & Cl. Langs) 
R. Beck. (126) Add: Mrs. D. J. Georgacas; Prof. D. J. 
Georgacas o.]. 1957-58. 

Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill.* C. Roebuck. (108) Add: 
Prof. W. Moore (Phil: ph); Asso. C. Roebuck to Prof. 

Notre Dame, U. of, Notre Dame, Ind. (}) Profs. Rev. 
T. F. Cady, CSC (chm), Rev. H. G. Glueckert, CSC 
(L); Assos. Rev. J. N. Garvin, CSC, Rev. J. E. Moran, 
CSC, J. Hritzu; Assts. F. D. Lazenby, Rev. L. Banas, 
CSC (o.). 1957-58); Insts. Rev. W. Simmons, CSC, 
Rev. H. Geuss, CSC. 


Consult Mrs. Alice M. 


(£) 


(£) C. C. Hower (ah, 


Oberlin C., Oberlin, O. C. T. Murphy. (126) 


3. Prof. D. M. Robinson died Jan. 2, 1958. 
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Occidental C., Los Angeles, Cal. ($) (Eng. and Comp. St. Anmselm’s C., Manchester, N.H. ($) (AL) Prof. V. 
Lit.) K. Oliver. Rev. D. Scherer, OSB (Eccl. L); Assts. A. L. Conley 
Ohio State U., Columbus.* J. B. Titchener. (126) Add: (chm; L); Rev. G. Donnelly, OSB (L), Rev. B. Tobin 
Asst. P. W. Damon; Asso. W. R. Jones o.|. 1957-58. (L); Inst. Rev. E. Davitt, OSB (L); Lect. Rev. J. Jadaa 
Oregon, U. of, Eugene.* (FL) D. M. Dougherty. (127) (G). 

Add: Insts. M. C. Gibson, P. A. Mackay. St. Basil’s C., Stamford, Conn. M. Borysiuk (L), J. 
Pacific, C. of the, Stockton, Cal. (AL) R. J. Smutny. (105) Daczkewycz (G). (106) 

Pacific U., Forest Grove, Ore. (£) (FL) Asso. L. B. Ellis; St. Francis, C. of, Joliet, Ill. (108) 

W. J. Grandoschek (57). St. John’s U., Collegeville, Minn. (}$) Prof. Rev. W. G. 
Parsons C., Fairfield, Ia. (108) Heidt, OSB (bibl. G); Assos. Rev. B. A. Avery, OSB 
P oC. See Chm (chm), Rev. C. R. Dahlheimer, OSB, Rev. A. A. Zellner, 

ene: C.. Sie: See Sind ; OSB; Inst. Rev. A. A. McCall, OSB. 

—— C., Ashland, Va. (G; L) L: R. E. Jones. Joseph’s C., Collegeville, Ind. (108) 
ics St. Joseph C., W. ford, C . (106 
Randolph-Macon Woman's C., Lynchburg, Va. (G; L) 7 Fourg tee ' wens rt ase . 4 ‘ 
Ew Ag oar? . . 199 d St. Joseph’s C., Mountain View, Cal. (}) Profs. Rev. 

G: F. W. Mitchel; L: Cora R. Campbell. (222) Add: ; we ; oes 

Se ) E Whisseida 5 J. T. Campbell, SS (Lp, dr, nt), Rev. J. J. Canfield, SS 

G: Emer. Mabel K. Whiteside.5 “ oo om ae 

: ~ (cc), Rev. W. V. O'Connor, SS (L, Lp, PL, G, Gdr, nt). 

Reed C., Portland, Ore. F. Peachy. (127) ; “s : ‘5 M ‘acl. C. of Phil ner aer 
Regis C., Weston, Mass. Sr. Mary Francis. (124) Add: St. Louis U., St. Louis, mao. (inch. \. @ sealer es, 
oe Ciena. Florissant).* W. C. Korfmacher. (125) Add: Asst. 

Asst. Sr. Mary Paschalita. cgay t : a a aaa 

ic J ; ? 7 Rev. F. C. Guentner, SJ; er (all Florissant; 57) Rev. 
Richmond, U. of, Richmond, Va. (128) C . : 

: 7i 72 J. P. Egan, SJ, Rev. C. McDermott, SJ, Rev. W. S. 
Ripon C., Ripon, Wis. (128) . R aia h, S 
Rockford C., Rockford, Ill. Mary V. Braginton. (108) Udick, SJ, Rev. J. J. Welch, SJ. ' ; 
Rockhurst C., Kansas City, Mo. (125) St. Martin’s C., Olympia, Wash. Rev. L. O'Donnell, OSB 
(G). (128) Add: Rev. C. Abair, OSB (L), W. Maat, 
St. Ambrose C., Davenport, Ia. Rev. S. Menke. (108) aa (ah. L). ‘ ™ a 7 
; ; St. Mary-of-the-Woods C., Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. Sr. 
i. Prof. J. B. Haley (G) died Sept. 14, 1957; courses Mary Josephine Suelzer. 108) 
taken over by Prof. G. S. Tarry (Bible); Asso. R. E. Hasker cy Mary's C., St. Mary’s College, Cal. (L&G) Bro. S. 
(Eng); Asst. D. Tatem (Germ). Dominic. (106) Add: Assts. Bro. S. Carl, FSC (World 
5. In 1956-57 list, add. and corr. as above; under L: Emer. Classics), Bro. R. Kyran, FSC (FA), J. E. Townsend 
H.C. Lipscomb; Profs. Catherine Murphy, Willie Weathers. (World Classics); Inst. Rev. M. Forrest (57). 





HUNTER COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION FOR 1958 
695 PARK AVENUE (68th Street), NEW YORK 21 


MONDAY, JULY 7 — FRIDAY, AUGUST 15 


REGISTRATION 
July 1 — 9-11 A.M., 1-3 P.M. Wednesday, July 2 — 9-11 A.M., I-3 P.M. 
Thursday, July 3 — 9-11 A.M. 
First Year of Latin in Six Weeks 
$34.1-2, 6 credits; daily, 8:30-9:45 and 10:00-11:15 A.M. 
Instructor, Winifred Ruter Merkel, A.M.; 


Assistant Secretary-Treasurer of the Archaeological Institute of Aanetice. 


Tuesday, 


First Year of Greek in Six Weeks 
$44.1-2, 6 credits; daily, 8:30-9:45 and 10:00-11:15 A.M. 
Instructor, Thelma B. DeGraff, A.M., Ph.D.; 
Chairman of the Latin Department of Hunter College High School, 
Lecturer in Latin and Greek at Hunter College School of General Studies. 


Course in Classical Literature in roe Translation 
$54.50, 3 credits; daily, 11:30 A.M.-12:45 P.M. 
Instructor, Pearl C. Wilson, re Ph.D.; 
Professor Emeritus of Latin and Greek at Hunter College. 


Tuition: free to matriculated students at the New York Municipal Colleges; $12.50 a credit to 
others. Non-instructional fees: $5.50 «r $7.00. 


Classes meet Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday. 


For further information apply to Professor E. Adelaide Hahn at Hunter College, tel. TR 9-2100. 
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St. Michael's C., Winooski, Vt. Rev. J. M. Herrouet, 
SSE. (128) 

St. Olaf C., Northfield, Minn. () Prof. B. H. Narveson 
(chm). — Also: Dean Gertrude Hillboe (L); L. Jordahl 
(Libre: <3). 

St. Teresa, C. of, Winona, Minn. (125) 

St. Thomas, C. of, St. Paul, Minn. ($) (FL) Profs. Rev. 
F. A. Bieter (chm; L, G), Rev. M. J. Gillen (L); Asso. 
M. L. Schmidt (L). 

Salem C., Winston-Salem, N.C. Ivy M. Hixson. (126) 

Santa Clara, U. of, Santa Clara, Cal. Rev. W. J. Cahill, 
SJ. (106) Add: Asso. Rev. W. A. Aldridge, SJ; Inst. 
Rev. J. O'Neil, SJ. 

Scripps C. See Claremont. 

Seattle Pacific C., Seattle, Wash. Winifred E. Weter. (128) 

Smith C., Northampton, Mass. G. E. Dimock. (124) Add: 
Inst. E. Spofford (Verg, G lyr; 57); V. Lect. Louise A. 
Holland (Rrel, Topogr.). 

South, U. of the, Sewanee, Tenn. B. Turlington. (127) 
Southern California, U. of, Los Angeles.* W. A. Tilroe. 
(106) Add: Asst. E. N. O'Neil. 
Southern Illinois U., Carbondale. (}) 

Barry (G, L). 

Southwestern C., Memphis, Tenn. (G; L) L: 
Robinson; G: L. W. Frey. (127) 

Spring Hill C., Mobile, Ala. ($) (FL) Asso. R. J. 
Miranda (Fr. and Sp.); Asst. Marie Kastner (L); Insts. 
J. H. Chester (L), Rev. A. O. Lambeau, SJ (L&G). 

Stanford U., Stanford, Cal.* P. W. Harsh. (106) Add: 
Inst. A. T. Hodge (Ga, Rh); Prof. L. Pearson ol. 
1957-58. 

Stetson U., De Land, Fla. 

Sweet Briar C., Sweet Briar, Va. 

(108) 


A. H. Moser. (127) 
(ft) Dr. J. W. Smith. 


(FL) Asso. Eileen 


Laura 


B. W. Davis. (107) 


Gertrude Malz. (128) 


Taylor U., Upland, Ind. 

Tennessee, U. of, Knoxville. 

Texas Christian U., Fort Worth. 

Texas Technological C., Lubbock. ($) (FL) Prof. J. C. 
Dowling (Sp.). Asso. Elfrieda Frank (L&G). 

Texas, U. of, Austin.* H. J. Leon. (127) Add: V. Prof. 
W. H. Willis (U. of Mississippi; pap); Asso. G. G. 
Arnakis (Hist: ah; '57); Asst. H. C. Bennett (Glyr; 
57); Inst. J. Puhvel (lg). 

Texas Woman’s U. (formerly Texas S. C. for Women), 
Denton. (FL) Mabel Arbuthnot. (128) 

Trinity C., Hartford, Conn.* J. A. Notopoulos. (106) 

Trinity U., San Antonio, Tex. Kathryn Bowen (cc, myth, 
L&G). (128) 

Tufts U., Medford, Mass.* V. L. (124) 

Tulane U. (incl. Sophie Newcomb C.), New Orleans La.* 
R. M. Geer. (123) 


Barbourville, Ky. L. W. 
(113) 


Johnson. 


Union C., Roberts (Div. of 
Langs. ) 

Ursuline C. for Women, Cleveland, O. (L) Sr. 
Stanislaus, OSU. (126) 

Utah, U. of, Sale Lake City. 
(128) 


Mary 


(Languages) J. Geerlings. 


Valparaiso U., Valparaiso, Ind. (FL) E. C. Reinke. (108) 


Vanderbilt U., Nashville, Tenn.* H. L. Stow. (127) 
Vermont, U. of. Burlington.* J. H. Kent. (128) Add: 
Asso. B. B. Gilleland (L, etym); Inst. Jean M. Davison 


to Asst. 


Virginia, U. of, Charlottesville.* A. F. Stocker. (128) 


Wabash C., Crawfordsville, Ind. J. F. Charles. (108) 

Wake Forrest C., Winston-Salem, N.C. C. B. Earp. (126) 

Washington, U. of, Seattle.* Asso. T. G. Rosenmeyer (act. 
chm). (128) Add: Prof. W. M. Read (L); Act. Asst. 
R. J. Lenardon (G); Inst. W. E. Felver, Jr.; Prof. 
J. B. McDiarmid o.J. 1957-58. 

Washington U., St. Louis.* P. De Lacy. 
E. L. Abrahamson to Prof. 

Washington and Lee U., Lexington, Va. H. V. Shelley. 
(128) Add: V. Prof. E. L. Crum; Asso. P. C. Hayner 


(ph). 
Wayne State U., Detroit, Mich. (AL) T. Cutt. (124) 


Wellesley C., Wellesley, Mass.* (G; L) G: Barbara P 
McCarthy (o.]. 1957-58); L: Margaret E. Taylor. (124) 
Add: Inst. Emily T. Vermeule (G; 57). 

Wesleyan U., Middletown, Conn. N. O. Brown. 

West Baden C. See Loyola U., Chicago. 

West Virginia, U. of, Morgantown. (}) Prof. C. G. 
Brouzas. 


Western C. for Women, Oxford, O. Narka Nelson. (126) 

Westminster C., Fulton, Mo. (G&L) R. G. Hoerber. (125) 

Wheaton C., Wheaton, Ill. (FL) C. B. Hale. (108). 
R. C. Stone ol. 1957-58-1. 

Wheaton C., Norton, Mass. Doris M. Taylor. 
Emer. Eunice Work. 

Whitman C., Walla Walla, Wash. (128) 

Wichita, U. of, Wichita, Kans. Mary Haymaker (Eng). 
(108 ) 
William and Mary, C. of, 
A. P. Wagener. (128) 
William Jeweli C., Liberty, Mo. F. M. Derwacter. 
Williams C., Williamstown, Mass. (124) 
Winthrop C., Rock Hill, S.C. ($) V. 
Prof. D. Martin to Emer. 

Wisconsin. U. of, Madison.* H. M. Howe. 
P. L. MacKendrick o.]. 1957-58. 

W isconsin—Milwaukee, U. of, Milwaukee. Ortha L. Wilner. 
(128) Add: Inst. Mrs. John Dyke. 

Wisconsin State C., Superior. (FL) Helen E. Loth. 
Add: Inst. T. R. Pittman. 

Wittenberg C., Springfield, O. (£) (ML) J. W. 
Montgomery (G, L); Dean E. E. Flack (Seminary: G). 

(Mod. & Cl. Lang.) A. J. 


(125) Asso. 


(106) 


(124) Add: 


Williamsburg, Va.* (AL) 


(152) 
Warren ('57). 


(128) Prof. 


(128) 


Wyoming, U. of, Laramie.* 
Dickman. (128) 

Xavier U., Cincinnati, O. ($) Prof. Rev. W. P. Hethering- 
ton, SJ; Asso. P. Harkins; Asst. H. H. Harper; Insts. 
C. G. Cappon, Rev. J. N. Felton, SJ. 

Yale U., New Haven, Conn.* F. E. Brown. (106) Add: 
Insts. E. C. Baade, C. R. Beye, W. M. Sale; Insts. A. M. 
Parry and L. Richardson to Assts.; Prof. C. M. Dawson 
0.1. 1957-58-1; Inst. C. W. Clairmont ol. 1957-58. 

Yankton C., Yankton, $.D. (FL) Rosamund Burgi. (127) 

Youngstown U., Youngstown, O. (Lang. & Lit.) K. W. 
Dykema. (126) Asst. D. S. Ives o.1. 1957-58. 

II. CANADA 
(For full listings see Vol. 50, pp. 151-152.) 

Acadia U., Wolfville, N.S. L. H. Neatby (G, L, ah). 

Alberta, U. of, W. G. Hardy. 

Bishop's College, U. of, Lennoxville, Que. A. W. Preston. 

Brandon C., Brandon, Man. Prof. M. Simmons (’57). 


British Columbia, U. of, Vancouver.* M. F. McGregor. 
Add: Inst. C. W. J. Eliot (G, Ga; °57). 


Edmonton. 
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Carleton U. (formerly Carleton C.), Ottawa, Ont. Ellenor 


Swallow. 
Laval, Université, Quebec, Que. Consult Prof. M. Lebel. 


McGill U., Montreal, Que. P. F. McCullagh. Add: Lect. 
E. Marie Spence; Asst. C. D. Gordon to Asso.; Lect. 
G. R. Vallillee to Asst. i 

McMaster U., Hamilton, Ont. D. M. Shepherd. Add: Asst. 
A. G. McKay; Prof. E. T. Salmon o.l. 1957-58. 

Manitoba, U. of, Winnipeg (incl. United C.), Winnipeg.* 
W. M. Hugill (United C.: E. D. Eagle). Add: Asst. 
G. P. Goold (°57). 

Mount Allison U., Sackville, N.B. J. E. A. Crake. 
Lect. A. R. Black (57). 


Add: 


New Brunswick, U. of, Fredericton. R. E. D. Cattley. 
Newfoundland, Memorial U. of, St. John’s. J. B. Ashley. 


Queen's U., Kingston, Ont. H. L. Tracy. Add: Lect. Lenore 
Brockmeier. 


Sacre-Coeur, Université, Bathurst-ouest, N.B. Consult Rev. 
L. Audet. 

St. Mary’s U., Halifax, N.S. 

Saskatchewan, U. of, Saskatoon. J. F. 


Rev. L. Nelligan, SJ. 
Leddy. 


Toronto, U. of, Toronto, Ont.* University C.: R. J. Getty; 
Dept. of Art and Archaeology: P. H. Brieger; Trinity C.: 
G. M. A. Grube; Victoria C.: H. G. Robertson. St. 
Michael’s C.: Rev. W. B. O'Toole. (151-152) Assts. 
J. R. Grant (Victoria C.; ah) and G. L. Keyes (Victoria 

C.; ah) to Assos.; Lect. F. E. Winter (Dept. of Art and 
Arch.) to Asst.6 

ADDENDA 
At p. 112, col. 2 (N.Y. State) add: St. John’s U., 
Brooklyn. ($) Rev. E. M. Cook, CM (chm); Prof. J. P. 
Bowden; Asst. F. P. Ford; Inst. A. F. Corbo. 


ENROLLMENTS 
Of the 300 replies sent in for the present survey, 
121 included requested information on enrollment 
in Latin, Greek, and other courses in the classics. 
The returns indicate an upturn, not enough to crow 
about, perhaps, but detectable. 


A pessimist may insist that these are not enough 
dita on which to base any conclusions, or, even 
worse, that the 179 others who failed to submit data 
on this matter may have held back because they had 
nothing good to report. However, one does not 
have to be an optimist to consider that information 
based on more than one third of the cases is a very 
good sampling, far better than our colleagues in the 
social sciences or than the oracles in the fields of 
politics and business are accustomed to handling. 


6. For undergraduate program, consult listings under the 
several colleges (CW 50 [1956-57] 151-152 and above). 
For graduate studies, including classical archaeology, in- 
quiries may be directed to the Chairman, Department of 
Classics, School of Graduate Studies. The graduate depart- 
ment includes members from the four colleges and from 
the Department of Art and Archaeology. 


The Penguin Classics 


JUST PUBLISHED 


ARRIAN: THE LIFE OF 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


Translated by Aubrey de Selincourt 
Paperback, 85 cents 


GREEK 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, trans. C. H. Rieu 85c 

AESCHYLUS: Agamemnon, The Choephori, The Eument- 
des, trans. Philip Vellacott — 65c 

AESOP: The Fables, trans. S. A. Handford — 65¢ 

ARISTOTLE: Ethics, trans. J. A. K. Thomson — 85¢ 

EURIPIDES: Alcestis, Hippolytus, Iphigenia in Tauris - 
trans. Philip Vellacott — 65c 

THE FOUR GOSPELS, trans. E. V. Rieu — 65c 

HERODOTUS: The Histories, trans. Aubrey de Selincourt 
— 95c 

HOMER: The Iliad, trans. E. V. Rieu — 85c 

HOMER: The Odyssey, trans. E. V. Rieu — 65¢ 

LONGUS: Daphnis and Chloe, trans, Paul Turner — 65¢ 

PLATO: The Last Days of Socrates, trans. Hugh Tredennick 
— 65c 

PLATO: Protagoras and Meno, trans. W.K. C. Guthrie— 65¢ 

PLATO: The Republic, trans. H. D. P. Lee — 85c 

PLATO: The Symposium, trans. Walter Hamilton — 65¢ 

SOPHOCLES: Electra, Ajax, Women of Trachis, Philoctetes 
— trans. E. F. Watling — 50c 

SOPHOCLES: King Oedipus, Oedipus at Colonus, Anti- 
gone — trans. E. F. Watling — 50c 

THUCYDIDES: The Peloponnesian War, trans. Rex 
Warner — $1.25 

TWO SATYR PLAYS: Sophocles — The Searching Satyrs, 
Euripides — The Cyclops, trans. Roger Lancelyn Green 
— 65c 

XENOPHON: The Persian Expedition, trans. Rex Warner 
— 85c 

LATIN 

BEDE: A History of the English Church and People, trans. 
Leo Sherley-Price — 85c 

CAESAR: The Conquest of Gaul, trans. 
— 65c 

WALTER HILTON: The Ladder of Perfection, trans. Leo 
Sherley-Price — 85c 

A KEMPIS: The Imitation of Christ, trans. Leo Sherley- 
Price — 65c 

LUCAN: Pharsalia, trans. Robert Graves — 85 

LUCRETIUS: The Nature of the Universe, trans. Ronald E. 
Latham — 65c. 

OVID: The Metamorphoses, trans. Mary Innes 85c 

SUETONIUS: The Twelve Caesars, trans. Robert Graves 
— 95c 

TACITUS: On Britain and Germany, trans. H. Mattingly 
— 50c 

TACITUS: On Imperial Rome, trans. Michael Grant — 95¢ 

VIRGIL: The Aeneid, trans. W. F. Jackson Knight — 85c 

VIRGIL: Pastoral Poems, trans E. V. Rieu — 50c 


S. A. Handford 


Complete catalog, free on request, from: 
PENGUIN BOOKS 
3300 Clipper Mill Road, Baltimore 11, Md. 
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Further, our 121 cases make up a fairly representa- 
tive sampling, since they include practically all the 
larger institutions, as well as sizeable representations 
of middle-sized and small colleges. One may there- 
fore be forgiven for bravely looking into the replies 
and trying to see what trends are indicated. 


After careful consideration one cannot escape the 
wary conclusion that there is some tendency for im- 
provement in the status of the classics in 1957-58 
as compared with 1956-57. The improvement is 
not great, but it is appreciable and, what is more, 
it is quite widespread. A total of 50 colleges and 
universities report an increase in enrollment in 
Latin, Greek, and classical courses in general. In 
many colleges, particularly in language courses, the 
increase is slight, in some it is marked. Only seven 
schools show a decrease. 


This leaves 64 institutions which submitted figures 
only for 1957-58. Absence of figures for the previous year 
is, however, no indication of moribundity. Many in this 
group report registrations of 100 to 300 or 400. One 
may therefore conclude that the partial report of this 
latter group of 64 colleges does not affect the general 
finding of some increase over the nation as a whole. In 
any case, the tendency for increase in classics is far stronger 
than the tendency for decrease. 


This impression is further strengthened by a_ few 
colleges which report a reinstatement or revival of Latin 
or Greek, or both. These number ten in all, 7 restoring 
the study of Latin, and 3 of Greek. One correspondent 
reports the revival of Latin after eight years, another after 
five years, and a third after twenty years. One reports the 
establishment of Greek as a new course, one its reinstate- 
ment after two years. Two report the re-establishment of 
a master’s degree in classical languages. One school re- 
porting the reinstatement of Latin is a teachers college in 
the mid-west. It must be admitted that a smaller number 
plaintively report no Latin or Greek for several years, and 
as our report on teaching personnel indicates, many colleges 
have no separate department for classical languages. On 
balance, however, the mere fact that several colleges have 
reinstated courses tends to support the view that the status 
of the classics is improving. 


There are several other interesting trends that bear 
watching. One is that Greek is holding its own in most 
of the colleges reporting, and in a few cases has more 
students than Latin. Its occasional revival has already been 
mentioned. Another trend is the growth of courses in 
mythology, ten colleges reporting such courses, although 
there are probably more which teach ‘the subject. In some, 
mythology is reported as a newly introduced course. 


Quite a number of colleges offer courses in literature 
in translation, classical civilization, etc. This has, of course, 
been a strong trend in recent years, and in those institu- 
tions whose registration is in the hundreds (or thousands, 
as in one college in the east, Brooklyn College), the 
bulk of the enrollment consists of such classes. To be 
sure, such courses have kept interest alive and growing 
and have frequently been the source of classes in Latin 
and Greek, but the real indicator of strength in the field 
would be growth in the language courses. 


To sum up, then, the trend as a whole is up. 
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Our optimism, however, must be tempered by the 
following cautions: 

1. Our data cover only two academic years, 1956-57 
and 1957-58. Information on a far longer period, both 
before and after, would be necessary for any really ob- 
jective conclusions. How do the figures for 1957-58 
compare with, say, the figures for 1948-49 or with 1949- 
50? Are they greater, less, or the same? 

2. We have no figures on total college enrollments, 
which have increased in the past few years. Where there 
is an increase in classics students, is this a real increase, 
in percentage, or is such an increase merely a reflection 
of the total increase in the enrollment of a_ particular 
institution? 

3. It would be most helpful if we could see whether 
the picture as based on these 121 cases is really a reflection 
of the conditions in the other colleges. 

Perhaps a new wind is blowing for the classics. 
One portent is the article, “The Importance of the 
Classics for the Scientist,” by the Nobel Prize win- 
ning physicist Werner Heisenberg in the May 1958 
issue of Harpers. The significance of Heisenberg’s 
statement is not so much that a scientist believes 
in the importance of the classics. Many scientists, 
particularly those of European training, have long 
held that opinion. But that an American periodical 
of considerable influence among the educated in 
this country should feature such an opinion in a 
lead article may indicate that the public is changing 
its attitude and that one no longer needs a Geiger 
counter to detect radiating activity in the field of 
classical languages. 


QUEENS COLLEGE SAMUEL LIEBERMAN 


NOTES AND NEWS 


New officers of the Classical Association of the Pacific 
States for 1958-59 are: President: Prof. Lawrence Springer, 
Washington State College, Pullman; Vice-President: Prof. 
Frederic Peachy, Reed College, Portland, Ore.; Secretary- 
Treasurer: John Cavers, Ballard H.S., Seattle, Wash.; Editor 
of Bulletin: Rey. Fred Reidy, S.J., Gonzaga University, 
Spokane, Wash. 


i 

New officers of the New Jersey Classical Association 
for 1958-59 are: President: Kenneth V. Smida, Watchung 
Hills Regional H.S.; Vice-President: Claudia Nelson, 
Pompton Lakes H.S.; Secretary: Mary Loughren, West 
Orange H.S.; Treasurer: Prof. Sherman P. Young, Drew 
University; Editor of Bulletin: Prof. Carolyn Bock, Mont- 
clair State College. 


Officers of the I/linois Classical Conference for 1958-59 
are: President: Lois Ashton Larson, York Community HLS., 


Elmhurst; Vice-President: Dr. D. Herbert Abel, Loyola 
University, Chicago; Secretary-Treasurer: Lucy A. Brokaw, 
The Latin School, Chicago. 


The recipient of the 1958 Classical Association of the 
Midwest and South award for Greece is Garth R. Lambert, 
R. H. King Collegiate Institute, Toronto, Ont. (As noted 
elsewhere in this issue, no award of the CAAS Rome 
Scholarship was made for 1958.) 
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The annual scholarship of the Vergilian Society, for 
study at the Society’s summer sessions at Cumae, Italy, has 
been awarded to Miss Helen E. Hendricks, Morton High 
School, Cicero, Ill. An additional scholarship was awarded 
to Miss Patricia M. Gervan, Kingston Collegiate Institute, 
Ontario. 


The American Academy in Rome has announced the 
award of its Rome Prize Fellowships in classics for one 
year each, beginning Oct. 1, 1958, to Prof. Mario A. 
Del Chiaro, University of California, Santa Barbara; Bettie 
L. Forte, Bryn Mawr College; Harold C. Gotoff, Cornell 
University; Prof. Michael H. Jameson, University of Penn- 
sylvania; and Anne Newton Pippin, Vassar College. 


BARNARD, MARY (trans.). Sappho: A New Translation. 
Foreword by DupLEy Fitts. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1958. Pp. xv, 114. $1.25. 

SYLVAN, MORTON BERMAN, and WILLIAM 

(eds.). Eight Great Comedies. (“Mentor 
Books.” ) New York: New American Library, 1958. 
Pp. 472. $0.50. 

Incl. Aristophanes, Clouds (B. B. Rogers). 

BowRA, C. M. The Greek Experience. (“World Histories 
of Civilization,” I.) Cleveland and New York: World 
Publishing Co., 1957. Pp. xiv, 213; 64 pl. $6.00. 


BROWN, TRUESDELL S. Timaeus of Tauromenium. (“Uni- 


BARNET, 
BURTO 


versity of California Publications in History,” Vol. 55.) 


Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1958. Pp. ix, 165. $3.50. 


BRYANT, DONALD C. (ed.). The Rhetorical Idiom. Essays 
in Rhetoric, Oratory, Language, and Drama Presented 
to Herbert August Wichelns. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1958. Pp. ix, 334; frontisp. $6.00. 

Includes reprint of Prof. Wichelns’ “The Literary 
Criticism of Oratory” (1925). 

CARPENTER, RuHys. Folk Tale, Fiction and Saga in the 
Homeric Epics. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1958. Pp. vii, 198. $1.50. 

Paperback reprint of C.’s Sather Lectures, Vol. 20 
(1946). 

CONWAY, SISTER M. GEORGE EDWARD, S.S.J. Thasci 
Caecili Cypriani De Bono Patientiae. A Translation 
with an Introduction and Commentary. (Diss. Catholic 
University.) (“Catholic University of America, Patristic 
Studies,” Vol. XCII.) Washington, D.C.: Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1957. Pp. xx, 193. $2.50. 

Latin text (Hartel, CSEL) faces translation and forms 
basis for extensive commentary stressing linguistic and 
stylistic questions and parallels in classical, biblical, and 
patristic literature. Introduction treats literary history of 
work and comparable treatises De Patientia by Tertullian 
and St. Augustine. Full indices. 

GORDON, CYRUS. Adventures in the Nearest East. Foreword 
by O. G. S. CRAWFORD. Fair Lawn, N.J.: Essential 
Books, 1957. Pp. 192; 25 pl.; 3 maps. $6.00. 

GORDON, Joyce S., and ARTHUR E. GORDON. Contribu- 
tions to the Palaeography of Latin Inscriptions. 

Berkeley and Los Angeles: 


ology,” Vol. 3, No. 3.) 


University of California Press, 1957. Pp. xii, 65-242; 


plates 10-17; 36 figs. in text. $4.50. 
Rev. in this issue by F. E. Brown. 


(“Uni- 


versity of California Publications in Classical Archae- 


GRANT, MICHAEL (ed.). Roman Readings: Translations 
from Latin Prose and Poetry. (‘Penguin Classics.” ) 
Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1958. Pp. 464. $0.95. 


GRUBE, G. M. A. (trans.). Longinus, On Great Writing 
(On the Sublime). (‘Library of Liberal Arts,” 79.) 
New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1957. Pp. xxii, 66. 
$0.60. 


HAAS, HANS (ed.). C. Julius Caesar, Auswahl aus seinen 
Werken. 7th ed. (“Heidelberger Texte, Lateinische 
Reihe,” 1.) Heidelberg: F. H. Kerle Verlag, 1957. 
Pp. 185, 1 map. DM 4.20. 


(“Library of 
Arts Press, 


HADAS, MOSES (trans.). Seneca’s Thyestes. 
Liberal Arts,” 76.) New York: Liberal 
1957. Pp. viii, 32. $0.45. 


HITTI, PHILIP K. Lebanon in History. London: Macmillan; 
New York: St Martin’s Press, 1957. Pp. xx, 548; ill; 
maps. $9.00. 


HOERMANN, FRIEDRICH (ed.). Vom Menschen in der 
Antike. (“Das Bildungsgut der H6heren Schule,” 
Klassiche Reihe, Bd. 2.) Munich: Bayerischer Schul- 
buch-Verlag, 1957. Pp. 202. DM 12.50. 


JONES, A. H. M. Athenian Democracy. Oxford: Blackwell, 
1957. Pp. vii, 198. 21s. 


KIRCHNER, JOACHIMUS (ed.). Scriptura Latina Libraria 
a Saeculo Primo usque ad Finem Medi Aevi LXXVII 
Imaginibus Illustrata. Munich: Oldenbourg, 1955. Pp. 
55; plates. DM 31; bound, DM 36. 


KIRK, G. S., and J. E. RAVEN. The Presocratic Philoso- 
phers. A Critical History with a Selection of Texts. 
Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1957. Pp. xi, 487. $9.50. 


Kitto, H. D. F. Sophocles: Dramatist and Philosopher. 
London and New York: Oxford University Press, 1958. 
Pp. vi, 64. $1.20. 


KOESTERMANN, ERICUS (ed.). P. Cornelii Taciti Libri 
Qui Supersunt. Tom. Il, Fasc. i: Historiarum Libri. 
8th ed. (“Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Ro- 
manorum Teubneriana,’ No. 1837.) Leipzig: Teubner, 
1957. Pp. 260. DM 8.20. 


KuscH, Horst (ed.). Einfahrung in das lateinische 
Mittelalter. Bd. 1: Dichtung. Berlin: VEB Deutschen 
Verlag der Wissenschaften, 1957. Pp. xl, 683 4 plates. 
DM 38. 


LABARBE, JULES. La Loi navale de Themistocle. (“Bibli- 
othéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de 
l'Université de Liége,” Fasc. CXLIII.) Paris: Les Belles 
Lettres, 1957. Pp. 238. 750 fr. 

LAPENNA, ANTONIO (ed.). Publi 
Prolegomeni, Testo, Apparato critico, 
(“Biblioteca di Studi Superiori,” XXXIV.) 
La Nuova Italia, 1958. Pp. clxii, 186. 

LATIMER, JOHN FRANCIS. What's Happened to our High 
Schools? Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1958. 
Pp. vii, 196. $3.25. 

LATTIMORE, RICHMOND. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1958. 
$3.50. 

The Percy Turnbull Lectures, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, January 1957. 


Ovidi Nasonis Ibis. 
Commento. 


Florence: 


The Poetry of Greek Tragedy. 
Pp. vii, 157. 
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LENZ, FREDERICUS WALTHARIUS (ed.). P. Ovidii Nasonis 
Ibis. (“Corpus Scriptorum Latinorum Paravianum.” ) 
Turin: Paravia, 1956. Pp. liv, 188. L. 1400. 

LENZ, FREDERICUS WALTHARIUS (ed.). P. Ovidit Nasonts 
Halieutica, Fragmenta, Nux; Incerti Consolatio ad 
Liviam. (“Corpus Scriptorum Latinorum Paravianum.”) 
Turin: Paravia, 1956. Pp. 214. L. 1400. 

LIMEBEER, D. E., and A. M, MINCHIN. Caesar in Gaul and 
Britain. A Consecutive Narrative in Latin and English. 
Cambridge: At The University Press; New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1958. Pp. 104; plates, 5 
maps; vocab. $1.25. 

Linp, L. R. (ed. and trans.). Alexander of Villa Dei, 
Ecclesiale. Lawrence, Kan.: University of Kansas Press, 
1958. Pp. x, 155. $4.00. 

LIND, L. R. (ed.). Latin Poetry in Verse Translation. From 
the Beginnings to the Renaissance. (“Riverside Editions,” 
C 20.) Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1957. Pp. xxxix, 
438. $1.45 (paper) $3.25 (cloth). 

Cf. CW 51 (1957-58) 106. 

LIND, L. R. (ed.) Ten Greek Plays in Contemporary 
Translations. (“Riverside Editions,’ C 19.) Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1957. Pp. xxviii, 419. $1.15 (paper) 
$3.00 (cloth). 

Cf. CW 51 (1957-58) 

MATTINGLY, HAROLD. 
London: Macmillan; New York: St Martin's 
1957. Pp. viii, 312. $8.50. 

Rev. in this issue by H. W. Benario. 

McCCOLLOM, WILLIAM G. Tragedy. New York: Macmillan, 
1957. Pp. ix, 254. $5.00. 

MOHRMANN, CHRISTINE. Etudes sur le latin des chrétiens. 
Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1958. Pp. xxii, 
168. No price stated. 

Rev. in this issue by M. R. P. McGuire. 


106. 


Roman Imperial Civilisation. 


Press, 


MOHRMANN, CHRISTINE. Liturgical Latin: Its Origins and 
Character. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1957. Pp. vi, 95. $2.50. 


MURRAY, ROBERT DUFF, JR. The Mottf of Io in Aeschylus’ 
Suppliants, Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1958. Pp. xi, 104. $2.00. 


Mynors, R. A. B. (ed.). C. Valerit Catulli Carmina. 
(“Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis.”’ ) 
Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University 

1958. Pp. xvi, 113. $1.70. 


Press, 

PONCELET, ROLAND. Cicéron: Traducteur de Platon. 
L'expression de la pensée complexe en latin classique. 
Paris: E. De Boccard, 1957. Pp. 400. 

RICHARDS, JOHN F. C. Essentials of Latin. An Introductory 
Course Using Selections from Latin Literature. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. xv, 323; 
ill, $4.50. 

Rieu, C. H. (trans.). Saint Luke, The Acts of the Apostles. 
(“Penguin Classics,” L56.) Baltimore: Penguin Books, 
1957. $0.85. 


ROSTOVTZEFF, M. The Social and Economic History of 
the Roman Empire. 2d. ed. Revised by P. M. FRASER. 
2 vols. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press; New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1957. Pp. xxxi, 541; 80 pl. 
pp. x, 543-847. $26.90. 


Rev. in this issue by L. A. Campbell. 
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RouseE, W. H. D. (trans.). “‘Yhe March Up Country: A 
Translation of Xenophon's Anabasis. Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1958. Pp. xv, 207. $3.95. 

Ist Amer. ed.; orig. publ. Edinburgh-London: Nelson, 
1947; rev. CR 62 (1948) 161 (Forster). 


SCRANTON, ROBERT L. Medieval Architecture in the 
Central Area of Corinth. (Corinth: Results of Ex- 
cavations Conducted by the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies at Athens,” Vol. 16.) Princeton, N.J.: 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1957. 
Pp. xvi, 147; 225 fig., 7 maps. $10.00. 


SKEMP, J. B. (trans.). Plato’s Statesman. Ed. by MARTIN 
OSTWALD. (“Library of Liberal Arts,” 57.) New 
York: Liberal Arts Press, 1957. Pp. xxxvi, 100. $0.75. 


TRAINA, ALFONSO. L’Alfabeto e la pronunzia del latino. 
Bologna: Casa Editrice Prof. Riccardo Patron, 1957. 
Pp. 85. L. 900. 

TRENKNER, SOPHIE. The Greek Novella in the Classical 
Period. Cambridge: At The University Press; New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1958. Pp. xv, 191. 
$5.50. 


ULLMAN, B. L. (ed.). Colucii Salutati De Seculo et 
Religione. (“Nuova Collezione di Testi Umanistici 
Inediti o Rari,” XII.) Florence: Olschki, 1957. Pp. 
aes, 177... L.. 2500. 


ULLMANN, STEPHEN. The Principles of Semantics. 
(“Glasgow University Publications,’ LXX XIV.) 2d ed. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. Pp. 346. 
$10.00. 

Ist ed. Glasgow 
249ff. (Werner). 


VALGIGLIO, ERNESTO. L'Ippolito di 
Ruata, 1957. Pp. 63. L. 300. 


VANHOUTTE, MAURICE. La Notion de liberté dans le 
“Gorgias” de Platon. (‘Studia Universitatis ‘Lovanium,’ 
Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres,” 1.) Leopoldville 
(Belgian Congo): Editions de l'Université, 1957. Pp. 
a. 39.2 


VAUGHAN, RICHARD. Matthew Paris. (“Cambridge Studies 
In Medieval Life and Thought,” Vol. 6.) Cambridge: 
At The University Press; New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. Pp. xiii, 288; 21 plates. $7.50. 


Die Schule des Aristoteles: Texte 
und Kommentar. Heft IX: Phainias von Eresos, 
Chamaileon, Praxiphanes. Basel and Stuttgart: Benno 
Schwabe & Co., 1957. Pp. 116. DM 16. 


WELLESZ, EGON (ed.). Ancient and Oriental Music. 
(“New Oxford History of Music,” Vol. I.) London- 
New York-Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1957. Pp. 
xxiii, 531; ill. $9.50. 


Ch. IX: “Ancient Greek Music’ (Isobel Henderson) : 
Ch. X: “Roman Music” (Rev. J. E. Scott). 


WYCHERLEY, R. E. Literary and Epigraphical Testimonia. 
(“The Athenian Agora: Results of Excavations Con- 
ducted by the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens,” Vol. III.) Princeton, N.J.: American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, 1957. Pp. x, 259; 4 pl. 
$10.00. 


Rev. in this issue by M. Lang. 


1951; rev. Language 28 (1952) 


Euripide. Turin: 


WEHRLI, FRITZ (ed.). 


ZARNECKI, GEORGE. English Romanesque Lead Sculpture. 
Lead Fonts of the Twelfth Century. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1957. Pp. vii, 46; 81 plates. $4.75. 
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You mean | can get $20,000 


of TIAA Term Insurance for 


less than $100 a year? 


That's precisely the question an 
Assistant Professor from Purdue 
asked us the other day when he 
heard about TIAA’s new dividend 
scale. 

And it’s true! At his age 34 the 
annual premium for $20,000 of 10- 

Year Term insurance is $178.40 and 

the first-vear dividend on the new scale is $92.40, making a net 
annual payment of $86.00. Dividend amounts, of course, are not 
guaranteed. 

“At that cost,” he said, “I can’t afford not to have enough 
insurance.” 

This is just one example of the many low-cost TIAA plans avail- 
able to you if you’re a staff member, part- or full-time, at a college, 
university or private school. To get complete details, send us the 
coupon below. 


TIAA employs no agents—no one will call on you. 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York 
Please send me a Life Insurance Guide and the booklet, Plan Your 
Life Insurance. 
Name Date of Birth 
Address 
Ages of Dependents 


Employing Institution 
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A GALLERY OF 
FAMOUS BOOKS ; 


Dutton Everyman 
t 
- Paperbacks 


The successful sales of the first 10 titles, pub- 
lished last fall, established this new series as 
one of the most exciting in the quality paper- 
back field. This new list maintains the same 
high standards including handsome three-color 
jackets by outstanding artists. 


THE MYSTERIOUS UNIVERSE « by Sir James Jeans « 
A brilliantly exciting example of scientific writing 
for the general reader by one of the foremost 
scientists of the 20th century. Cover design by 
Ben Feder. $1.35 
SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY «¢ by Sir William 
Smith, revised by E. H. Blakeney and John Warrington 
The indispensable encyclopedic guide to the an- 
cient world, Cover design by Robert Sutter. $1.45 


THE LION-TAMER AND OTHER STORIES « by Bryan 
MacMahon « “Here is a writer who possesses the 
sensitivity of a poet, and the rich, hearty humor 
of a peasant..." — New York Herald Tribune. 
Cover design by Richard M. Powers. $1.15 


HISTORY OF THE KINGS OF BRITAIN « by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, Sebastian Evans translation, revised by 
Charles W. Dunn ¢ A fascinating romance of early 
British history, which might even be called the 
first historical novel. Cover design by Milton 
Glaser. $1.65 


A SHORT HISTORY OF RUSSIA « by R. D. Charques « 
“The most readable and illuminating one-volume 
treatment of the subject in either the English or 
the Russian language.” Maurice Hindus, Sat- 
vurday Review. Cover design by Ben Feder. $1.35 


D-16 SCIENCE IS A SACRED COW « by Anthony Standen « 
An amusing, highly informative debunking of 
science — by a scientist. Cover design by Milton 
Glaser. $1.15 
THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN POETRY « by J. Isaccs « 
Six provocative essays on the sources and ac- 
«omplishments of contemporary poetry. Cover de- 
sign by Reynold Ruffins. $.95 


PASCAL’S PENSEES « by Blaise Pascal. Introduction by 
T. S. Eliot. Translated by W. F. Trotter « “It is the 
combination of the scientist, the Honnéte homme, 
and the religious nature with a passionate craving 
CaCSOr'S War amee an ne for God that makes Pascal es ae oe ee 
Commentaries .... ~ Eliot. Cover design by Milton Glaser. $1.15 
D-19 AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE and other Mediaeval Ro- 

mances and Legends e Translated with an Introduction 

by Eugene Mason « Stories illustrating the devotion 

to the Virgin Mary; the elaborate code of courtly 

love; the mystical ceremonies of knighthood. 

Cover design by Richard M. Powers. $1.15 


1-20 CAESAR’S WAR COMMENTARIES « by Julius Caesar. 
Translated with an Introduction by John Warrington. 
Preface by John Mason Brown ¢ A personal account 
of the brilliant campaigns which made Caesar 
the unsurpassed military genius of the ancient 
world. Cover design by Milton Glaser. $1.25 
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